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CHIMES. 


BY MARION B. ALLEN. 








Far above the fern and moss, 
Fluttering birch and wee fir cross, 
And the pine’s low murmuring, 
Where the frightened lichens cling 
To the overhanging edge 

Of the precipice and ledge, 
Fearless in their dainty glee, 
Wave the harebells merrily. 


From their dusky rafters hung, 
Ne’er in Belgian belfry swung 
Bells more exquisitely wrought! 
By the mountain breezes caught— 
‘Tossing, swaying to and fro— 
While beside them, bending low, 
Breathlessly I wait to hear 

Echo of their chiming clear. 


But the airy harmony 
Is too wonderful for me, 
And I cannot catch a strain 
Of that rare and sweet refrain. 
Yet the tiny bells still ring, 
And they shall my greeting bring 
Till, though ne’er so softly stirred, 
Every trembling note is heard. 
—Cottage Hearth. 


-¢oe-— ——— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing in Topeka, Kansas, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, on the 26th, 27th 
and 28th of October. The Annual Meeting 
of the Iowa Suffrage Association will be 
held at Ottumwa, Nov. 2 and 3; that of 
Illinois in Sandwich, Nov. 3 and 4; that 
of Indiana, Nov. 9, 10, and 11 at Rich- 
mond; that of Minnesota, Nov. 8 and 9; 
that of Wieconsin, Sept. 28, 29, and 30; 
that of Maine, Sept. 29; that of Rhode 
Island, Oct. 6 and 7. It is a busy time, and 
a most promising one for suffragists. 


24> 
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The Suffrage Sociable, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 6, is very important, as preceding the 
Bazaar, and thus giving opportunity for 
conference. 





———__ —*#oo-- 
The Republican Convention of Washing- 
ton Territory has adopted the following 
“plank” as part of its platform: 


“We heartily endorse our present law con- 
ferring suffrage upon women, and are strenuous- 
ly opposed to its repeal or modification.” 

On the vexed question of prohibition, 
the Republican platform says: 


“The Republican party of Washington Terri- 
tory recognizes the right and duty of the people 
to regulate the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and 
we demand the passage of an act submitting to 
the decision of the people the question whether 
they desire prohibition or high license, the law to 
be enacted by the legislature to be elected at the 
first election held after such decision by the peo- 

le; provided, that in the event of a majority in 
avor of prohibition, sufficient time should be 
given to persons engaged in the liquor traffic to 
withdraw their capital and dispose of their prop- 
erty without material loss or damage.” 


_ +e 


Three ladies sat as delegates in the Ter- 
titorial Republican Convention of Wash- 
ington Territory,—Mrs. Reeves Ayres, of 
Walla Walla; Miss Ella Whipple, of 
Vancouver; and Mrs. B W. Johns, of 
Olympia. Miss Whipple was elected 
chairman of the committee on platform, 
and Mrs. Johns, chairman of the com- 
mittee on rules and order of business. 
Several other ladies were elected delegates, 
Who sent their proxies. When it was pro- 
Posed, a few years ago, to send Mrs. Liver- 
More as a delegate to the Republican Con- 
Yention in Massachusetts, the question 
was raised by an anti-suffrage politician 
whether she was any more legally eligible 
than “a trained monkey” would have been. 
Such problems soon solve themselves un- 
der woman suffrage. Washington ‘Terri- 
lory ought to be admitted to the dignity 





er the paper is taken from the office or | 


of statehood at once. It has shown great- 
er proofs of having arrived at “‘years of 
discretion” than some of the older States. 
_—*oeo-— 

Objection has more than once been made 
to woman suffrage because of the alarm- 
ing possibility that husband and wife might 
become rival candidates for Governor. It 
has always been assumed that family jars 
would necessarily result. Now two broth- 
ers have been nominated, by the Repub- 
licans and Democrats respectively, for 
Governor of Tennessee, and we are assured 
| that the brotherly love between them has 
been nowise lessened. The campaign is 
the most good-natured and harmonious on 
record. According to the New York World, 
it is now proposed to nominate the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, father of **Bob and Alf,” on 

the Prohibition ticket, and Mrs Taylor, 
| their mother, on the woman suffrage plat- 
| form, and thus to ensure a friendly feeling 
| all around. 
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a 
| The Congregationalist's feelings are har- 
| rowed by the anti-saloon Republicans’ 
adoption of a woman suffrage plank. But 
the same harrow has gone over its feelings 
so often, in the form of suffrage resolu- 
tions passed by temperance organizations 
of all sorts, and anti-suffrage resolutions 
passed by liquor organizations, that it 
ought by this time to have become either 
converted or callous. 

—_—_+o0——_—_—__— 

The Rev. Robert West, editor of the 
Chicago Advance, was lately in Kewanee, 
Ill., and seems to have received there some 
new light upon the subject of women as 
preachers. He writes to the Advance : 


“As I walked by the Methodist Church, 
| the largest building in town, a gentleman 
who was with me said, ‘There is a woman 
supplying that pulpit. She is the regular 
pastor. I have never heard a better preach- 
| er.’ I looked at him critically, for I knew 
he shared the same views | hold in regard 
to women speaking in public. I am free to 
say that, as a rule, I do not believe in it. I 
heard about this lady from several sources. 
One gentleman said to me, ‘You must see 
her. Sheis a remarkable woman. She is 
quiet, undemonstrative, well-educated, but 
very earnest.’ From what he said I should 
think that her sermons would answer Sir 
William Hamilton’s description of elo- 
quence, ‘Logie set on fire.’ This woman’s 
religion, it seems, is as broad and deep as 
that taught in the New Testament. She 
led personally the great revival which 
swept over this young and beautiful city a 
few months ago. ‘the churches all look 
up to her, and hundreds listen to her every 
Sabbath. On Monday I called on her. 
Her name is Miss Downer. She is about 
thirty years of age, pleasant in her appear- 
ance and manners; but the impressive 
thing about her is her earnestness. She 
seems to have forgotten herself, and after 
having received a thorough educa'ion, she 
hides herself behind the cause which she 
wants to present. ... Now I[ want to 
know why this woman is not licensed. I 
want to know why she cannot administer 
the sacrament, as ministers do, and solem- 
nize marriages? I want to know why, and 
[ should like to have an answer from some 
one competent to speak for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We love that organiza- 
tion, admire its history, and thank God for 
its work. But this is a remnant of high- 
ehurchism, and I think it a disgrace.” 


~~e- 








The Evening Record admits the hardship 
of the English law which allows a male 
lunatic to vote for members of Parliament 
if he has a lucid interval on election day, 
while sane women are excluded. But the 
Record suggests that under woman suf- 
frage drunken women might vote, and 
‘drunkenness is a short madness.” No 
doubt; but itis a form of insanity to which 
women are much less liable than men. 
Look at the police records, and judge 
whether the average of sobriety among 
voters would be raised or lowered by in- 
cluding women. 

enim 

At the great banquet given to the Odd 
Fellows in this city, this week, after their 
annual meeting, Governor Robinson re- 
sponded to a toast, and said in the course 
of his speech: 

**T am glad to be here because the ladies 
have come. I have passed much of my 
life with one with a delight beyond words 
to express, and it is a part of the princi- 
| ples of this order to admit ladies to its de- 

grees. It is right. You have admitted 
| them to one, and now let them have the 
whole. If you will let them look over into 
Rebecca's well, why not let them look into 
the mysteries typified in these emblems 

here on the wall? The secrets will be dear- 
| er and more sacred, for you have nothing 
worth keeping that should be kept from 
your wives, mothers, and daughters.” 

This emphatically applies to the ballot. 
No doubt, as the Governor says, ‘it isa 
slander for the ladies of the organization 
to be withheld from these advanced priv. 
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ileges” of the Odd Fellows; but it is a 
still greater scandal for them to be de- 
barsed from the highest privilege of citi- 


zenship. 
oo 


Governor Robinson lays duwn the prin- 
ciple that nothing worth keeping should 
be kept from our wives, mothers, and 
daughters. Yet he certainly believes the 
right of suffrage worth keeping; for at the 
250th anniversary of the town of Ded- 
ham, the other day, he said: 


“Tf some foreign potentate should issue a 
proclamation declaring that on and after 
the first day of October next, no man in the 
town of Dedham should have the right to 
cast his vote or to attend the town meeting, 
every man would be as valiant and as ready 
for the sacrifice as the heroes of the past 
were. Every man would stand at the corner 
of the streets with his musket, ready to meet 
the power that sought to put in force that 
infamous proclamation. And yet there 
are meninthe town of Dedham that sloth- 
fully lay down their privileges every year, 
and let them go into the dust, as tt they 
were not worth the sacrifices of the past 
or the enjoyments of the present. You 
heard about the grand old men this fore- 
noon, how they sacrificed, how they 
stood, how they marched, not only in 
Dedham, but over into Lexington, in 
order to meet the enemy. Do you read in 
the annals of Dedham in 1886 of all the 
men shouldering the ballot when the time 
comes, and marching to that strife? Are 
there any in the old records recorded as 
having been so busy in the cornfield that 
they could not go home to attend to the af- 
fairs of the town or the church? Perchance 
there may be men that go to Boston and 
have an occupation in counting-rooms; 
possibly lawyers that have clients in 
court; possibly ministers [and women, the 
Governor might have added] who have 
the idea that the whole matter of politics 
is too vile and foul for them to touch; 
possibly there are many people who think 
that somehow or other the assemblage of 
the free men of America in our own time, 
clad in the rights of citizenship by the 
power that secures us all,—that that 
union and concourse is not honorable and 
good for them. I tell you such people as 
that would not have had enough in them to 
have made a decent Puritan out of them. 
That kind of people stayed across the 
water, and never came here; or, if they 
did, they took the first ship back. Ded- 
ham has 1500 voters upon her voting list; 
1500 men that have the right to vote, and 
I say more than that, the duty to vote, 
that have not any right to be excused 
except for insuperable reasons; and only 
761 out of that whole number voted at the 
last election. Shame on them who come 
up here to-day and sit down with unblush- 
ing faces, and listen to the glory of the 
past, and the greatness of our ancestors, 
and the sacrifices they made, and the 
stuff that was in them! You think the 
citadel of power is in danger? You think 
that the enemies of good government are 
storming our strong places at the present 
time? Oh, then the business for you is to 
rush into the breach, and to stay there until 
security is assured. Ihear from time to 
time a good deal about how this Republic 
of ours is to go to ruin; that it is to go 
down through the path of luxury; that it 
will go down through some contest be- 
tween labor and capital; that it will go 
down to destruction in one or another of 
many different ways. But I tell you no 
such thing. If it goes down at all, it will 
go down over men that have become 
corpses before there was any struggle at 
all; if it goes down, it will be because our 
people will talk of the greatness of the 
town system, will extol the record of the 
past, will boast of their Puritan ancestry, 
and will elevate themselves in the estima- 
tion of the world, but will not do one single 
thing to interrupt their leisure, or to go 
aside from their course or their pleasures 
to keep in power the principles that the 
grand old Puritans established.” 


-e ee --———. 


During the past week, parlor meetings 
in the interest of the coming Festival and 
Bazaar have been held by the clubs which 
were visited by Rev. Annie H. Shaw, as 
follows: Sept. 21, Natick and West New- 
ton; 23, Woburn and Somerville; 24, Wal- 
tham and Needham; 25, Weymouth. 

Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
as follows: 


Sunday, Sept. 26, at 7.45 P. M., James Free- 
man Clarke’s Church, Corner Brookline Street 
and Warren Avenue. Addresses will be made 
by Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. Banks, 
of Washington Territory, and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. 

Hamppen County Convention—Gill’s Hall, 
Springfield, Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. Addresses and speeches by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. Banks, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Dr. John Blackmer, Seth Hunt, Esq., Dr. 
Charlotte H. Fay, Mrs. A. K. Aldrich, and 
others. 

Worcester County Convention—Church of 
the Unity, Worcester, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 29, at 7.30 P. M., Sept. 30 at 2.30 and 7.30 
P.M. Addresses and speeches by Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Judge Adin 
Thayer, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Lonis A. 
Banks, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. E. C. Abbott, 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Joseph A. Howland, and 
others. Hon. George F. Hoar and Mrs. Mary 
C. Harris will preside. Delegates are expected 
from the Leagues of Worcester County, viz.: 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Bolton, and Westboro’, 
and entertainment will be provided for dele- 
gates. 
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WestrieLp—At the Gem Opera House, Friday, 


Oct. 1, at 7.30 P.M. Hon. Milton B. Whitne 

will preside. Addresses by speakers from Bos- 
ton, Dr. H. M. Miller and E. Atwater Egleston, 
and others of Westfield. Music: mixed quar- 
tette and other local talent. 


Butmont—Parlor Meeting, Saturday, Oct. 2, 
at3 P.M. 


Pirmovta County Convention —M. E. 
Church, Brockton, Monday, Oct. 4. Three se- 
sions: 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. Ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond. Speakers ex- 
ae to represent the County—Rev. Ada C. 

wies, Dr. Sarah E. Hervey, Lewis Ford, Esq. 
A collation will be served in the church by the 
Brockton Club for the delegates from the County 
at 12.30 and 5.30 P. M. 


WeELLes_teY Hitits—Parlor Meeting and So- 
ciable, Tuesday, Oct. 5, at 7.30 P. M., at the 
house of the President, Miss Sarah Southwick. 


Essex County Convention — Universalist 
Church, Salem. Addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. E. C. Bolles, D.D., Rev. Fielder 
Israel, Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, Mrs. M. O. Stevens, and others. 

Concorp—Parlor Meeting. 


Bristo, Country Convention—New Bedford, 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 14 and 15. Ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott Pond. Other particu- 
lars later. 

Oa large meeting at Cambridge addressed 
by Mrs. Livermore and others will close 
this series of conventions and meetings 
until after the Bazaar. 

oo 


A SPECIMEN VOTING PRECINCT. 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY, SEPT. 12, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Since writing to you in regard to the local 
option election in this ‘l'erritory, I have re- 
ceived some information in regard to a 
neighboring precinct which may be of in- 
terest to you. 

Prescott precinct, in this county, is a 
small precinct. But it gives one a fair 
idea of the relative proportion of women 
voters. The total was 127 for and 5 against 
local option prohibition. 48 women voted; 
47 women voted for local option prohibi- 
tion; and 10 women did not vote at all. 
Of these 10, 6 paired with their husbands, 
leaving only 4 women in the precinct unac- 
counted for. 

My information is derived from Mr. 8. C. 
Calderhead, of Prescott, W. 'T., who was 
one of the judges of election in that pre- 
clnct, and knows everyone. 

Judge Langford’s decision in the local 
option test case in Columbia County has 
left matters just as they were before the 
election. The decision may be reversed by 
the Supreme Court, but as yet this is mere- 
ly a matter of conjecture. 

Iam glad that Miss N. White has con- 
tradicted the reports first published in the 
Voice. I believe it was pure malice that 
prompted them. BESSIE ISAACS. 
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PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF LEAFLETS. 





The secretary of the Central Committee 
of the National Society for Woman suf- 
frage, 29 Parliament Street, London, Eng- 
land, writes us under date of Sept. 8, 1886, 
as follows: 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your JOURNAL I observe a list of 
specimen tracts issued by your society. I 
should very much like to have them, and 
if it will be of any interest to you, I will 
gladly sendin return a selection of tracts 
issued by this society. There is so much 
freshness and novelty in publications on 
the other side of the water, notably in 
your own JOURNAL, that I think we may 
very well profit by some of your ideas. 
We are all working for one grand end; 
your success is ours, and ours is, I trust, 
yours. 

I am hopeful that in this country the 
next session of Parliament will see our 
wishes realized by our bill becoming law. 

With all good wishes for your work, 
believe me, dear friends, 

Yours faithfully. 
FLORENCE BALGARNIE, Sec. 


OE ————— 
HONOR TO LOS ANGELES PROHIBITIONISTS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., SEPT. 12. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Ata large and enthusiastic Prohibition 
County Convention held in this city Sept. 
4, the following resolution was adopted 
with but one dissenting vote: 

“We believe the equal right of all good citizens 
to equal suffrage is inalienable, and that all the 
best interests of our country suffer from the with- 
holding of this right from woman.” 

A woman who spoke for it was given 
three cheers, and three were given for the 
Ww. Cc. TIT. U. Women were admitted on 
the same terms as men. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
—e¢o— 

The Queen of Italy is said to be singu- 
larly accomplished, an excellent musician, 
artist, linguist, and as kind-hearted as any 
woman could well be. She has also a 
good knowledge of statecraft, and some 
insight into financiering. 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CLARA Foutz will lecture in the 
Y. M. C. A. course, Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 3d. 

MISs JEANNETTE GILDER, editor of the 
N. Y. Critic, has been seventeen years a 
journalist. 

Miss KATE FIevp has an article in the 
North American Review for this month on 
‘Mormon Blood Atonement.” 

Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN designed the 
cover of Miss Sarah Jewett’s new book, **A 
White Heron.” 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, since 
the death of her husband, has shown a de- 
cline in health and spirits that alarms her 
friends. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been 
lecturing in Vermont during the past few 
weeks, at St. Johnsbury, Montpelier, Mor- 
risville, and Derbyline. She attended the 
Unitarian National Conference at Saratoga, 
this week, as the delegate from the Melrose 
Unitarian parish. 

Miss Harriet E, CoLrax, a cousin of 
the late Schuyler Colfax, has been for 
twenty-five years keeper of the lighthouse 
at Michigan City. 

MI8s MARIETTA DEEHAN, of Portland, 
Maine, was lately appointed stenographer 
in the Inspectors’ Department of the Bos- 
ton Postoffice. 

Mrs.S C. VoGu writes to the Spring- 
jield Republican of *“he Summer Isles of 
Maine,” among which she is in the habit 
of spending her vacations. 

Mrs. SImMpsON, widow of the late Bishop 
Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is at Long Branch with her daugh- 
ters. She is engaged in editing her hus- 
band’s memoirs and letters for publication. 

Mrs. DE MEISNER, wife of the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, and daughter 
of Rear Admiral Radford, U. S. N., has 
written a novel dealing with life in Russia 
and France, soon to be issued by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 

Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER has un- 
dertaken in earnest to establish the fash- 
ion of sensible dress for women. The 
Washington Star gives a pleasant account 
of the dress worn by Mrs. Miller, and of its 
ease and gracefulness. 

Miss MARTHA A. ANDERSON, M. D., 
read an interesting paper at Shelburne, at 
the memorial meeting of the Women’s 
Board of Missions, on the life and work as 
a missionary of Fidelia Fiske, who was 
born in Shelburne in 1816, and went as 
missionary to Palestine in 1843. 

Miss CRAIGEN, who extinguished the 
lamp overturned on the stage of the Bos- 
ton Museum, the other night, has been 
presented with a diamond pin by the pro- 
prietors and manager, to show their appre- 
ciation of her courage and presence of 
mind. 

Mrs. JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY received 
many tributes of respect on her visit to 
Ireland. On the 5th of August she was at 
Drogheda, and inthe evening was the hon- 
ored guest of the Drogheda Independent 
Club. After the regular business, Coun- 
cillor C. ‘Tighe addressed the meeting in 
eulogy of her exiled husband, and pro- 
posed that she be presented by the Club 
with an address of welcome to herself and 
daughter, and of sympathy, respect, and 
gratitude for him who was doing so much 
for his native land. 

Mrs. Lucy C. LILLIE writes, in the Oc- 
tober Harper's, a lively, readable account 
of the out-door autumn life of England, 
the delightful country life of the gentry, 
overflowing with jovial hospitality, and 
especially the sporting habits of the com- 
ing months. Mrs. Lillie, though a thor- 
ough American, has had some charming 
experiences of the phase of English life 
portrayed in ‘Trollope’s novels, and intro- 
duces us to some of these delights. The 
most entertaining part of her narrative isa 
racy description of fox-hunting. 

Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS contributes 
to the October Harper's an account of the 
remarkable discoveries which have recent- 
ly been unearthed by Egyptian explorers. 
Miss Edwards is best known as an Eng- 
lish novelist, but her scholarship in an- 
tiquities has achieved for her the dis- 
tinction of being the first lady to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from an 
American college; and as if to confirm that 
honor from Smith College at its last com- 
mencement, the same season brought her 
the title Ph. D. from Bethany College, To- 
peka, Kansas. Her thorough mastery of 
Egyptian Archeology is proven by ‘The 
Story of Tanis.” 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, AUG. 28, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The newspaper telegrams have no doubt 
supplied you with all the political news 
worth knowing. London is what is called 
empty, just now; that is, some two or 
three thousand of its four million inhabi- 
tants are absent in the summer resorts by 
the sea. or travelling in the remote regions 
of these islands and on the continent. 

I came home from Switzerland by the 
lovely Lake of Thun and its pretty 
“burgh,” Berne, Basle, and Calais. We 
stayed a few hours at Berne, and drove 
round to see the bears, the Musée, rich 
with the spoils of Charles the Bold, whom 
the Swiss have been triumphing over for 
the last four hundred years, and then to 
the cathedral through the long arcaded 
streets. From the tower there isa view of 
an unbroken line of the snowy peaks of 
the Oberland. The cathedral, under Prot- 
estant treatment, looks rather bare, and 
is chiefly remarkable for its simplicity. 
The Goddess of Justice takes the place of 
the Holy Virgin in the Annunciation in 
the portal, which is the chief ornament of 
the church. 

We stayed a day at Rheims to see the 
beautiful cathedral where the kings of 
Frauce were crowned. ‘There, by the 
high altar, stood Joan of Arc when Charles 
VII., to whom she had restored his king- 
dom, was crowned by the archbishop. 
Joan was clad in armor, and held in her 
hand the sacred banner, the white folds of 
which had been her oriflamme of victory. 
She stood in solemn state, her heart full of 
devout joy at the fulfilment of her mission, 
Paris has a statue to the Pucelled Orleans, 
the Maid of Orleans, as we say, but in 
Rheims, the scene of her triumph, there is 
no monument to her. ‘The only trace we 
could find of the heroine was an inscrip- 
tion on one of the hotels to the effect that 
there the municipality had freely enter- 


tained the relatives of Joan of Are, who | 


‘ame to witness the coronation. ‘The well- 
known statue of Joan by the Princess 
Marie d’ Orleans is the finest tribute to her 
memory. <A reproduction of it would 
have its proper place in Rheims. ‘The 
“athedral of Rheims, or Reims, as the 
French spell it, was begun i 1211 and 
only just completed in Joan’s time, A. D. 
1435. It is one of the most magnificent of 
the many fine churches in France. It re- 
sembles that of Chartres, but is lighter in 
style. The apse at the last end is very 
lovely, with its three tiers of lancet win- 
dows of the richest old glass. On the out- 
side this apse is surmounted by a tower, 
encircled with flying buttresses, which 
have avery elegant effect quite unproduci- 
ble in photography. 


There are rose windows in the gables of 


the north and south transepts. The lat- 
ter is part of the original work, and the 
rose window of plate tracery is of an early 
character. The large rose windows of the 
north transept and at the west end are 





glass in the fine rose window of the west 
end had been shattered. The hailstones 
were as large as walnuts, and weighed 
from one to four or five ounces each, ‘The 
windows of all the houses in the town 
fronting west had scarcely a pane of glass 
left whole in them. We were in time for 
High Mass inthe Cathedral, which was 
conducted with all the pomp and circum- 
stance that fine voices and swinging cen- 
sers and copes of scarlet and gold could 
impart to it. But with three times as many 
priests and acolytes as there were postu- 
lants, it had rather a funereal effect, as of 
“the days that are no more.” A Titian 
and a Correggio are amongst the treasures, 
but still more striking is the tapestry 
which lines the whole length of the inner 
walls of the side aisles. 

We visited also the Abbey Church of St. 
Remi, the patron saint of the city. It has 
a plain perpendicular front, and is rather a 
heavy structure on the outside, but, like 
the king’s daughter, it is “all glorious 
within.” A rich balustrade in colored 
marbles surrounds the choir, there are 
beautiful little arcades, and all round by 
the triforium there is an open, spacious 
passage which is being restored. In it 
hangs some fine tapestry, depicting the 
history of St. Remi, who seems to have 
been one of those exceptional characters 
that are born good. Rheims is a common- 
place French town of some 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has evidently seen better days. 


‘The vaults for the reception of that wine 
are of vast dimensions, and are shown tothe 
curious as one of the wonders of the place. 

Among the few ‘“‘by-gone grandeurs” 
there stands, near the pretty public gar- 
dens, an ancient triumphal arch, a relic of 
the Roman rule. It is large and massive, 
like all the works of that strong race, and 
is not unlike the arches of ‘Titus and Sey- 
erus in Rome. 





flamboyant work, but the greater part of | 


the building is of the richest and finest 
early French character. 
lects how much a cathedral meant in the 


moved at all its varied and beautiful sym- 
bols. It comprised and represented the 
chief literature and poetry and art of the 


When one recol- | 


, ag ‘ but it is tedious and tiresome. 
middle ages, itis impossible to look un- | pee is 
i @ 


day, elevated and sanctified by the sacred | 


function it fulfilled. As Victor Hugo says 
in Notre Dame de Paris: “It was a sym- 


phony in stone, a colossal work of the | 


age, as complex as the [liads and the ro- 
mances whose sister it was, and combin- 
ing all the forces of an epoch. On each 
stone is engraven, in a hundred forms, the 


phantasy of the workman, discip ined by | 


the genius of the artist. It is a sort of 
human creation, powerful and prolific as a 
divine creation, from which it seems to 
borrow its double character of variety and 
eternity.” 

My friends and I put up at the Lion d'Or, 


opposite the Cathedral; and the vast west | 


portal, lined with rows of beautiful stat- 
ues from the base to the finial, which is a 
lovely figure of Christ as the Beau Dieu, 
was just in front of our windows. We 
saw it by sunlight and in the sunset glow, 
by moonlight in shadowy splendor, and 
with the morning star beaming above its 
shrined saints. 
lines of Lowell, which, in his **Cathedral,” 
are as appropriate to Rheims as they are to 
Chartres: 

“Looking up suddenly, I found mine eyes 
Confronted with the minster’s vast repose, 

Silent and gray as forest-leaguered cliff 

Left inland by the ocean’s slow retreat, 

That hears afar the breeze-borne rote and longs, 
Remembering shocks of surf that clomb and fell, 
Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman ; 

It rose before me, patiently remote 

From the great tides of life it breasted once, 
Hearing the noise of men as in a dream. 

I stood before the triple northern port, 

Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial! watch, 
Looked down benignly grave and seemed to say : 
‘Ye come and go incessant ; we remain 

Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past ; 

Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 


@ 


Of faith so nobly realized as this.’ 

The day before we arrived, a hailstorm, 
almost as severe as one of your Western 
cyclones, had visited Rheims, and the old 


Here I must quote those | |, ee 
, | tions; but this is the relaxing of the bow 


France is cultivated like a garden; there 
are no fences, and every foot of ground is 
utilized. As whirled through the 
country by grande vitesse, the clustering 
vineyards, the fields of red clover, and the 
rich harvest coloring in all the affluence of 
nature in August, reminded me of the old 
song celebrating the great Revolution: 


we 


“O’er the vine-covered hills and gay regions of 
France, 

The Day-star of Liberty shines,” ete. 

The prophecy of that poet has not yet 
had its perfect fulfilment. Let us hope 
that when the star of Liberty for France 
is in the meridian, it will shine on men 
and women alike! 

I am yours truly, 
REBECCA MOORE. 


~~ -# ee 
THE FACTORY-GIRL. 


The Springfield Republican in its local 
columns has an interesting and suggestive 
article upon the factory-girl as she is seen 
in the towns that border on the Connecti- 
cut River. The factory-girl there ranges 
in age from twelve upward. She works 
from 7 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock 
at night. Her wages are from forty cents 
to $1.50 per day. ‘The work is not heavy, 
These girls 
all anxious to work, or their parents 
are anxious to have them. When offered 
a chance to go to school they do not, asa 
rule, accept it, or, if they do, they continue 
there but a short period. They are eager 
to join the ranks of the money-getters, and 
they sacrifice education, comfort, health, 
to this end. ‘heir moral condition, if not 
all that can be desired, is improved be- 
yond what it used to be. They do not af- 
fect showy dresses; they lay up their 
money when their parents do not appro- 
priate it, and their bearing is generally 
modest and becoming. The hours of the 
day are all occupied in their continuous 
labor. ‘Their recreation is in the evening. 
There is no time for relaxation or hilarity 
while they are amid the din of the machin- 
ery in which they labor, and, indeed, 
there is little disposition for it on their 
part. In the evening they throw off re- 
straint, and recognize that they are a part 
of the world about them. At this time 
they walk in couples, or in larger numbers, 
together, or pair off with some friend of 
the other sex. Here they are apt to talk 
loud or indulge in romping demonstra- 


| bent through the day, rather than any less 


innocent exhibition. They are intelligent 

beyond their apparent opportunity, and 

have a good practical knowledge of the 
affairs of the life about them. 

These girls enjoy apparent good health, 
or, if they are ill, they seldom complain. 
They work on at their tasks, like machin- 

| ery, through it all. Here is an unpleasant 
| picture of the appearance of those who 
| have fairly entered factory life: 

**You look in vain for the peach-like 
cheek, the pretty smile, the proud step; 
you tind instead a yellow-white face, thin, 
| and expressionless, unless the well knit 
| eyebrows signify that they regret the cir- 
| cumstances which compel them to throw 

away the best of their lives behind the 

stone walls of the mill. If, perchance, 
' some little miss of twelve, whose acquaint- 


It is the centre of the champagne vintage. ¢ 





ance with factory life is short, bubbles 
forth with laughter, her childish merri- 
ment only makes the soberness of her 
elders more grim and pitifal. It is not 
uncommon to see the girl who entered the 
factory a year before with a straight, pretty 
form, join the procession of round-shoul- 
dered lasses after a twelve months’ hard 
work in the factory.” 

The appalling fact connected with this 
kind of existence is found in the vital sta- 
tistics attending it. The average life of 
the factory-girl is but thirty years. Some 
of those who marry live to be forty or 
forty-five years old—seldom more than 
that. The physical condition that the mill 
has produced in them unfits them for mat- 
rimony. It is only a question of how 
much it has impaired their health in decid- 
ing whether they are to live up to the crit- 
ical age of women or to fall by the way. 
The vast majority of them come far short 
of it—none go beyond. There is thus 
brought home to us a realization of the 
Moloch that our factory system is in its ef- 
fects upon the women engaged in it. We 
realize material wealth by it, but at a fear- 
ful cost. Civilization advances over the 
corpses of those who contribute to its 
progress; but as they drop out in the pro- 
cession, scores of others step in to fill 
their places. With all the deadly deterio- 
ration of physical vigor that the factory 
produces, it is favored among the more 
intelligent women over healthy house- 
hold service, and this not by those of 
American birth alone. The majority of 
the mill-girls are French or of French ex- 
traction, while the Irish are largely repre- 
sented in their ranks.—Boston Herald. 

wl one ; 


QUINOY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The following spirited appeal to the 
women of Quincy, Mass., by a Quincey 
woman, appeared recently in the Patriot: 
To the Women of Quincy : 

Nearly three years ago, the people of 
Quincy made what some chose to call the 
“experiment” of having a woman on the 
school committee. 

‘The experiment has proved an undoubted 
success. ‘The success, gratifying even 
now, will, we believe, be still fuller and 
more apparent if the experiment is con- 
tinued. ‘Three years, in educational work, 
is just time enough for a thorough, con- 
scientious mind to take in the situation of 
affairs, see well what is needing to be done, 
and get itself set in the direction of doing 
it. Itis, therefore, a thing exceedingly to 
be desired that the lady member of our 
school committee be re-elected next March, 
when her term of office expires. The re- 
election is, indeed, simply a matter of jus- 
tice—justice to the experiment and to the 
lady involved in it. The thirteen women 
who voted for school committee two years 
ago last March may well take some little 
glory to themselves, for, if my memory 
serves me, the majority received by our 
lady candidate was less than thirteen. And 
now, however much faith we may fee] that 
the men of the town will see justice done 
to this movement, the women should feel 
an especial interest and conscience in the 
matter. Every woman in Quiney who be- 
lieves in the influence of woman in the ed- 
ucation of children should register her 
name now, in order to be able to cast her 
vote next March, and assist in making 
surety doubly sure. By some inscrutable 
masculine wisdom, the doubting of which 
we will leave to some more fitting time, 
every woman who wishes to vote for 
school committee next March must be as- 
sessed before Sept. 15. The law is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 12. Any woman, who is a citizen of this 
Commonwealth, may, on or before the 15th day 
of September in any year, give notice in writing, 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence, to the as- 
sessors of a city or town, that she was on the 
lst day of May of that year an inhabitant there- 
of, and that she desires to pay a poll-tax, and to 
furnish under oath a true list of her estate, both 
real and personal, not exempt from taxation, and 
she shall thereupon be assessed for her poll, not 
exceeding fifty cents, and for her estate, and the 
assessors shall, on or before the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, return her name to the registrars of vot- 
ers or board charged with the preparation of the 
list of voters of the city or town in the list of the 
persons so assessed. 


And now, by all that is sacred in the vir- 
tue of accurate judgment, do not confound 
this movement of having women on the 
school committee, with politics or with so- 
called “*woman’s rights.”” Women who 
have a horror of “*woman’s rights” and of 
“strong-minded” women, have yet served 
enthusiastically and efficiently on school 
committee. 

Again, in Woburn, two or three hundred 
women, many of them not believing in 
‘**woman’s rights,” registered in a body 
and voted, in order to prevent the election 
of a merely political candidate on their 
school committee. ‘The same persons are 
often engaged in both movements, but the 
movements are separate. The care of the 
education of children should have nothing 
to do with political parties. 

Therefore, register! Independent of 
your opinion on politics, or of woman's 
further suffrage, register! and have a hand 
in the education of the children. ‘Truly, 
women are especially fitted for this work. 
People everywhere are getting to realize 
that truth. Fathers are wise in their way. 
We mothers, too, are wise in ours. Be 
sure the children, in school as in the fami- 
ly, will be more rightly educated by co- 
operation of the wisdom of both. Each 
has a different influence. Nature provided 
that children should have two parents. 
Let us co-operate with her and see that 
they have the influence of both in school 
as well as in the home. Why should men 
take sole direction of the education of chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, almost from 
babyhood? Indeed, it is not as it should 
be. Half the school managers should be 
women. Let us, at least, see to it that we 








keep the bird we have in hand; and the 
two birds in the bush we may yet capture. 

Quincey has long been in the van in 
school matters. Let her look to her laurels. 
Some of her sister towns have had women 
on their school committee for years; not 
as an “experiment,” but as naturally as 
they have a committee at all. 

‘The writer of this has never voted. She 
will vote next March, incited to do so sole- 
ly by the passionate faith she has in the 
strength and wisdom of woman’s influence 
in education. She has watched the ways 
and workings of it here with an interest so 
special that it has, at times, put her slight- 
ly to the blush in the fear lest it might al- 
most amount to espionage. She believes 
it has been a success, and that another 
term of office will develope the success 
and make it patent to all. 

It is the mother who feels the thousand 
and one trifles upon which a child’s com- 
fort and health and well-being depend. 
Fathers have too long gone scot-free from 
the minutiz of parental duty to be the 
peers of women in that regard. What 
mother of us does not know that? 

How long, think you, would that nerve- 
destroying institution, the summer exami- 
nation, hold high and evil carnival if the 
influence of mothers prevailed? Mothers 
would find some way of ascertaining the 
children’s progress without such intense 
excitement and overwork, in the hottest 
part of the school year; at the close of it, 
too, when the children are tired and worn. 

And corporal punishment! How long, 
think you, before corporal punishment in 
schools would be an institution of the past, 
as is flogging in the army. Flogging in 
the army was given up because it was de- 
grading. Flogging is degrading. It is 
possibly the easiest way of maintaining 
discipline in schools, but that does not 
make it the best. But we have said enough. 
Our school committee, as at present con- 
stituted, could hardly be improved. Elect- 
ed as it was, with no political ends in view, 
but with direct purpose of putting the 
right man (and woman) in the right place, 
it is sufficiently varied in its elements of 
to make it well-nigh perfect. Let us keep 
it so. And, women, mothers and teach- 
ers, especially, but women all, give a lit- 
tle thought and conscience to the matter 
between now and September Lith. 

E. E. E. 

[We are glad that the efficient, intelli- 
gent, unselfish service of Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin is appreciated in Quincy as it de- 
serves.—Eps. W. J.] 

—~or— — ——_ 


“A RINGING LETTER,” 


The following letter, from one of the 
truest of the California suftragists, was 
written for the New Northwest, but de- 
serves a place here: 

To the Editor of the New Northwest: 

Enclosed please find a post-office order 
for 35, for two years’ subscription to your 
ever-welcome messenger of good news, the 
New Northwest. 1 feel that I could hardly 
be happy unless I received it regularly. 
It comes to me every week, and always 
cheers and encourages me when I need it 
most. Sometimes I feel despondent over 
our work for equal suffrage, or, as I pre- 
fer to call it, equal legal and political 
rights for women. Our workers, so many 
of them, seem to be so easily switched off 
from the real issue, only to be left strand- 
ed somewhere on a side track, waiting to 
be loaded down with some new hobby, 
that I sometimes despair of success. But 
the New Northwest, like a stanch ship, 
goes steadily on its way, even when many 
of our friends, both men and women, 
seem to be drifting farther and farther out 
from the main question, getting beyond 
its reach, and mistaking something else 
continually for the guiding star and bea- 
con lights of liberty. One by one our 
stanchest allies are dropping out, passing 
away to the great Unknown, without ever 
having enjoyed the privilege for which 
they so long and faithfully worked in this 
**land of the free and home of the brave!” 
What mockery this is to women, who, 
for all their loyalty and bravery, are 
treated as aliens, classed legally with 
criminals, insane persons, idiots. China- 
men, Indians, and infants. Yea, they are 
even worse off than any of these; for 
criminals can be and often are pardoned, 
restored to citizenship and the use of the 
ballot, of which for crimes committed 
they had been for a time deprived. The 
insane are sometimes cured, and they, too, 
are restored to their former legal status. 
Idiots are now being successfully treated 
in many places under the head of ‘‘feeble- 
minded,” and they, too, can enjoy the 
privileges of citizens (if masculine) when 
elections are likely to be close. The in- 
fant, if of the privileged sex, may be- 
come a voter at maturity; the Chinaman 
when born on *‘free soil” may live to be- 
come a citizen, and the Indian (if male) 
may vote when he pays taxes. It matters 
not whether a man’s color be black, white, 
or yellow (so he is not born in China) ; 
it matters not if he be ignorant, besotted, 
a pauper supported in the almshouse (by 
taxes levied upon women’s property), he 
is the legal and political superior of the 
most intelligent, wealthy, and worthy 
woman in America. 

When we, the mothers, wives, sisters, 
and daughters of the first in the land, for 
no crimes committed, and with no dis- 
abilities save those placed upon us by our 
self-constituted *‘natural protectors,”’ who 
claim that it is ‘disabling to be a woman” 
—when we are denied the ballot, and 
ruled over by all classes of native and 
foreign-born people of all colors and con- 
ditions, how can we sit quietly down and 
eall this a free country? Thousands of 
the voters have never read the Declaration 
of Independence or Constitution of the 
United States or of the State in which 
they are made citizens. Many of them 
were formerly domestic tyrants in foreign 
lands, where woman are mere beasts of 
burden. Such men have not the slightest 
idea of the respect due to the women of 
America, who have ever been loyal to the 





government under which we live. We 
cannot say, as such men can, ‘our govern. 
ment,” for we have none. We are taxed 
without representation and governed wit}). 
out consent. We who stood side by side 
with the best and bravest in times of 
danger and faithfully performed every 
duty that lay in our puwer for the presey- 
vation of this Union, and are now doing 
all we can to honor the Grand Army of 
the Republic, are still classed as aliens, 

How can you, O fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers—how can you thus 
humiliate us, your mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters? Isn't this our native 
land? Are we not persons? Are we not 
inhabitants? Are we not either native or 
naturalized? Are we not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the government? Don't 
you compel us to pay taxes? Then how 
can you refuse us the ballot? You know 
we are amenable to the laws; that we are 
taxed on everything we possess; that 
we help bear all the burdens of the govern. 
ment; and you ought to know that we 
will never be content or happy until you 
are willing to share with us the honors 
and emoluments as well as the burdens of 
the law. 

Do not wonder, dear editor, that | 
get earnest when I talk of these things, 
The disfranchisement of women is the 
shame of the nineteenth century. Most 
cordially yours for liberty, justice and 
equal rights, 8. L. KNox-GooprRIcn. 

27, 1886. 


San José, August 27, 
~ coe 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN GEORGIA. 





Within fifteen miles of Atlanta, says the 
Constitution, in a pleasant little village, is, 
perhaps, the only lady depot agent in 
Georgia. She was left dependent on her 
own exertions several months ago by the 
death of her husband, who was the village 
depot agent at the time of his demise. A|- 
though the railroad was in no way re- 
sponsible for the agent’s sudden death, 
the vacaney at the depot was promptly 
tendered the widow. ‘The pay was $1 a 
day, which, in the country, is a good 
salary for a woman. The position was 
accepted, and the lady depot agent was 
duly installed. She receives and forwards 
freight, sells tickets, and attends to what- 
ever business falls to her lot, and is giy- 
ing entire satisfaction to the road and to 
the public. The idea of a lady depot 
agent swinging a lantern around the plat- 
form of the depot, meeting trains and 
answering tiresome questions for a dull 
public, seemed novel and heroic to me. 
I mentioned the circumstance, -and ex- 
pressed my admiration in the presence 
of some lady friends. I thought I had 
found a real heroine, and was quite sur- 
prised at the lack of enthusiasm which 
followed my recital. 
—e2-o— 


A MERITED SENTENCE. 


Charles Blakney, formerly a church 
trustee, was sentenced to ten years in Sing 
Sing, last week, by Justice Moore, of 
Brooklyn, for assaulting five girls, each 
thirteen years old, one of whom was bis 
daughter In passing sentence upon the 
wretch, Justice Moore said: 


“The brutality of your crime I have 
never seen equalled. Still you stand there 
and say these little girls enticed you. If 
ever a monument is erected to the biggest 
liar the world ever knew, you are the man 
to whom the monument will be erected. 
Your defence was insanity, and your coun- 
sel, an able and reputable member of the 
bar, defended you with as much ability as 
was possible; but the defence failed, be- 
‘ause the facts were against you. Your 
counsel wanted your sentence postponed, 
but [ refused to postponeit. The extreme 
penalty for your offence is ten years in 
Sing Sing. I don’t know if my words will 
do any good, but I want it understood by 
all men of your kind that in every offence 
the guilty party will get the full penalty.” 


—e-@-o- 


WOMAN’S WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Miss Frances Lord, of London, England, 
is travelling in the United States in pur- 
suit of facts and suggestions bearing on 
woman’s elevation and enfranchisement. 
Her biography, says Theodore Stanton, 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, is a typical 
one, and may be taken asa good example 
of what many Englishwomen of the new 
generation are doing with their new Op- 
portunities. When the Cambridge local 
examinations were first thrown open to 
women, in 1865, Miss Lord, after only two 
months’ preparation, succeeded in winning 
the third place on the list of successful 
candidates. In 1872 she began her studies 
at the London University, gaining hon- 
ors and certificates in political economy, 
jurisprudence, English literature, history, 
and the theory and practice of education. 
Degrees were not conferred on womed 
at the London University until 1878, other- 
wise Miss Lord would be able to place B- 
A. after her name. Miss Lord then re- 
sumed her continental travels, which 
rounded out and completed her education. 
In 1875 she inspected the schools of Italy 
and Germany, and visited Sicily, Malta, 
and Tunis, thus getting a peep into East 
ern life. 

The year 1876 was spent in study at Gir- 
ton College, Cambridge, and in the follow- 
ing year Miss Lord mastered the kinder- 
garten system in Germany and Switzer- 
land. From 1878 to 1879 she was 2 
Sweden, where she acquired so thorough 
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a knowledge of the Scandinavian tongues 
that she determined to introduce her favor- 
ite poet, the radical Ibsen, to the English 
public. This she accomplished a few years 
later by publishing excellent translations 
of those bold dramas “Nora” and 
“Ghosts.” From 1882 to 1885 Miss Lord 
sat on the Board of Poor Law guardians in 
Lambeth, London. In 1885 she translated, 
in collaboration with her sister, Miss 
Emily Lord,who stands at the head of the 
English kindergarten movement, that in- 
valuable nursery companion Froebel’s 
«Mother's Songs.’ During the past year 


she has been lecturing on education for 
the London Froebel Society. Miss Lord 


js related on her mother’s side to Richard- 
son, the celebrated author of “Clarissa 
Harlowe”™ and “Sir Charles Grandison,” 
and it isa curious fact that she is still liv- 
ing on money originally produced by the 
sule of these novels. 


a 


A BOY’S LOGIC. 


One day the teacher told her scholars it 
was wrong to chew tobacco; when a small 
boy, with quite an important air, replied 
that he had seen a fellow chew 
his teeth ached, and stoutly averred that it 
was not wrong for any one to chew tobac- 
co if his teeth ached. 
the school very much, 


| zation 
| Sunday, 


| appointed 


because | 


This seemed to please | 
and the teacher was | 


at tirst sorely puzzled to know how to an- | 


swer such a stunning argument. At last | 
she said to the boy, **Horace, if a girl 


should have the teethache and want to 
chew tobacco, what should she do?” Hor- 
ace scratched his head and then said reso- 
lutely, “She ought to have the tooth 
pulled.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Srer Asrpz, by Charlotte Dunning. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25. 
This isa story which describes the strug- 

gles of very ordinary people in very poor 

circumstances. The interest lies in the 
play of emotion and the study of characters, 
and these are remarkably well described. 

It ends, of course, with a marriage, but 

one which leaves the reader in some doubt 

whether the result will be permanent hap- 


piness. H. B 
A Puantom Lover. A Fantastic Story, by 
Vernon Lee. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 


Price 50 cents. 

This is a tale of an ill-assorted union be- 
tween cousins, who torment each other 
without meaning todo so. ‘The wife finds 
delight in recalling a tragic incident in the 
family history which the husband dreads 
and dislikes to recall. At last he becomes 
partially insane from brooding over 
perversity, and the story ends in a catas- 
trophe. 
portrayal, and when the tale ends the read- 
er is in doubt as to what is fact and what 
fancy in the singular incidents that have 
been narrated. H. B. B. 


Lon-Lig-BY-THE-Fire, The Brownies, and other 


Tales, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, with il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1886. Price $1. 


There are eleven stories in this one little 
volume. ‘They are lively, fanciful, and 
fascinating, not too complex for children 
and not too simple for grown people. 

Lob-lie- by-the-fire, or the ‘**Lubber 
Fiend,” as Milton calls him, is a house-elf 
supposed to haunt homesteads in the north 
of England, where he does the work of a 
farm-laborer for his food and lodging. Of 
course, in these days of labor unions, he 
will be boycoited and abolished. Such 
competition as his is not permissible. 

“When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end, 

Then lies him down the Lubber Fiend, 
And stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength.” 


“Amelia and the Dwarfs.” ‘The Land 
of the Lost Toys,’**Old Father Christmas,” 


“Timothy's Shoes, ” etc., are legends well | 


adapted to surprise and delight the young 
folks. H. B. B. 


Berries OF THE Briar, by Arlo Bates. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 1886. Price $1. 


These seventy short poems, dedicated 
“to the memory of Eleanor Putnam,” are 
genuine expressions of dreamy sentiment. 
They seem to have been composed under 


the inspiration of some passing fancy or | 


emotion or to fix some fleeting experience. 
As a specimen, we will quote “*A Song of 
Revery.” 


“Beneath the heavy Northern skies 
That hang so low, the subtle sense 

Is well aware how placid lies 

A blue lagoon, in calm intense, 
Glassing the heaven high and far. 
Ah, love, how keen thy memories are ! 


‘*How soft the bamboo shadows fall, 

And palm-trees wave with rhythmic beat, 
While lizards up the sunny w ‘all 

Dart in swift joyance of the heat, 

As burning shines the mid-w orld sun. 
Ah, love, how soon thy joys are done! 
“How well my dream her lattice knows, 
Which from the blinding tropic day 
Shuts in sweet dusk and scents of rose 
And more delights than words might say, 
Which I shall never know again. 

How bitter love's regrets and vain !”” 


The “Ballad of the Spinner” is at once 
the longest and the best poem in the col- 
ection. It has a weird cadence and a 
subtle power. H. B. B. 

- eee -— 





Ingersoll says when he sees men trust 


their hearts and their honor, but not their 
pocketbooks, to their wives, he always 
knows which of these articles the men 
think most valuable. 


| there is abundant excuse. 


her | 


Much ingenuity is expended in the | 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The great Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, California, twenty-six miles 
from San José by wagon road, is almost 
completed. and will soon begin to give time 
signals on the railways from the Pacific 
coast to Texas. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has written a let- 
ter to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh of- 
fering twenty-five thousand pounds for the 
founding of a free library, on condition that 
Edinburgh adopt the Free Libraries Act, 
by the terms of which a tax, not exceeding 
one penny in the pound, is charged to de- 
fray the current expenses of public libra- 
ries. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union asks the churches of all denomina- 
tions to observe Oct. 17, the Sunday pre- 
ceding the annual meeting of that organi- 
at Minneapolis, ‘Temperance 
bringing the subject into the 
church and Sunday school, with a union 
meeting in the evening. ‘The women have 
this day at the request of 
twenty-one leading ministers of various 
denominations. 


as 


At every moment of our lives we should 
be trying to find out, not in what we dif- 
fer with other people, but in what we 
agree with them; and the moment we 
find we can agree as to anything that 
should be done, kind or good, (and who 
but fools couldn't?) then do it; push at it 
together; you can’t quarrel in a side-by- 
side push; but the moment that even the 
best men stop pushing, and begin talking, 
they mistake their pugnacity for piety, 
and it’s all over.—Ruskin. 

If the prohibition party desires success, 

it must pool its issues with the woman 
suffragists, the advocates of honest money, 
and the promoters of free trade. I dis- 
agree with my third party friends only in 
policy. It does not follow that because a 
man allows his name to be placed upon the 
tepublican ticket, he has discarded pro- 
hibition. Many a worthless legislator has 
been elected because of the grave mistake 
made by Prohibitionists in not supporting 
honest temperance men who were the 
nominees of the Republican party.—H. Z. 
Faron. 

For several years Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, of Brooklyn, the editor of Good 
Cheer, has conducted a most attractive de- 
partment— the Helping Hand’ —in the 
weekly edition of the Philadelphia Press. 
Mrs’ Clark’s highly successful care of 
Good Cheer now takes all the time that she 
can give to literature; and much to the re- 
gret of editors and readers of the Press, she 
has resigned “The Helping Hand” to other 
supervision, and will concern herself hence- 
forth only with Good Cheer, and her work 
fora few periodicals. Ina graceful note 
in the Press she lately bade the readers of 
the ‘*Hand” farewell. 

Miss Mamie Martus, of Savannah, who 
lost her voice in childhood and has been 


dumb ever since, regained her power of 
speech during the late earthquakes. Dur- 


| ing the excitement of the first shock Tues- 


day night she in her fright attempted to 
call her brother. He was frightened him- 
self when he heard her whisper his name. 
Si.ce then she has gradually regained 
her voice, and now talks with perfect 
fluency. Her voice was low and her 
throat sore for three days, and she had 
trouble in finding words to express her 
thoughts. It was much like learning a 
new tongue, except that she knew the 
words, but had forgotten how to pro- 
nounce them. 

It was Channing who said of his mother, 
“She had the firmness to examine the 
truth, to speak and to act upon it, beyond 
all women Lever knew.” A religion will 
never rise above the spiritual! level of its 
women; and no denomination can neglect 
the counsel, sympathy, and active service 
of high-minded and sagacious mothers, 
wives, or sisters. We Israelites will rec- 
ognize this fact more clearly in time. 
The complete Umschwung iu the educa- 
tion of women is not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by our Jewish congregations. But 
The great ma- 


| jority of our synagogues are still foreign 
| to all intents and purposes.—Jewish Mes- 


| be done in future years, 


senger. 


Brown University, in its annual report, 
recommends that arrangements be made 
to give to young women who may so de- 
sire, the opportunity to avail themselves, 
under certain restrictions, of the facilities 
which the university affords for obtaining 
a liberal education. This is a ‘*new de- 
partnre.” The report discusses the sub- 
ject at considerable length. Young wom- 
en may be candidates for college degrees. 
They will have their recitations by them- 
selves in the afternoon in Sayles Memorial 
Hall for the present. ‘As to what may 
” remarks Presi- 
dent Robinson, ‘‘all might safely. it seems 


| to me, be left to be determined by the re- 


| sults ofa first year’s experiment. 


Whether 
a special college for young women shall 


| hereafter be appended to the university as 
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BOSTON, 


| 
it now is, or whether the plan of co-educa- 


tion adopted elsewhere shall be introduced 
here, are questions which we are not now 
called on to discuss, and on which we 
could not now intelligently decide.” The 
corporation postponed final action on the 
matter until the meeting to be held 
June, 1887. 

An old, battered nag attached to a dis- 
reputable wagon was standing in Washing- 
ton Street, yesterday, while the owner was 
off attending to his own aftairs, and as he 
stood, he gazed with longing eyes at a half- 
eaten apple some one had thrown into the 
gutter. Again and again did the poor fellow 
reach down his head to pick up the diseard- 
ed morsel, but his bridle was just too short ; 
he missed it every time. While the writer 
was debating whether it were better to go 
for an agent of the animal society and 
state the case to him, or to the Parker 
House, beg an apple, and present it with 
Mr. Punchard’s compliments, a charming 
young lady solved the problem by picking 
up the muddy fruit in her dainty gloved 
hand and giving it to the eager, if not 
grateful, animal. The chief actor in this 
pretty scene then went her way uncon- 
scious of having done a kind act which any 
one had observed, while the battered nag 
slowly munched the coveted mouthful with- 
out saying so much as “Thank you.” 
There is a moral to this tale, if one chooses 
to seek it.— Boston Herald. 


In a recent divorce ease in England, the 
husband obtained damages of one thousand 
pounds for the “deprivation of the society 
of his wife and the loss of her services in 
managing his house and taking care of his 
children.” We commend this decision to 
Frank Gaylord Cook,who, in the September 
Atlantic, maintained that the law showed 
partiality for wives in making husbands 
solely responsible for the support of their 
families. For this verdict of a court of law 
distinctly affirms that the services of a wife 
as housekeeper have a distinct money val- 
ue. Justice would therefore demand that 
in all cases the wife should be credited 
with the money value of her services in 
appraising the family expenditure. If this 
were so, we should not hear of married 
women being ‘‘supported” by their hus- 
bands, the fact being that in most in- 
stances, the money value of the wife’s ser- 
vices in household work and care, and in 
the teaching and rearing of children, far 
exceeds the money value of food, lodging, 
clothing, and medicine. The husband 
would have to pay these and wages also to 
any other woman than his wife for house- 
hold services. 





Hood's Sursaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new Itfe and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mus. G. E. Simmons, Colioes, N, Y¥. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N, Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result isa medicine of fqusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my a petite, anc 
seems to make me over.” J. -HOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Pts, 

‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla poate all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


THE ONLY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAPER 


Published between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts is 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THe WomaAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 


dress for 83.00 per year. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtaina have never before been 
equalled ia this or any other country. 
aa ‘Telephone number 7232. 
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1836. 


MUSICAL QUERIES | 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional 
or amateur, pup! or teacher. It is wise to have at 
hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO., 
so that every question may be answered. 


How shall I pronounce this Italian word? 


says the embarrassed pupil, who does not wish to ap 
pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden'’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms,(31.00) 
in which the correct pronunciation of every term in 
common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


Do you Wish uot to appear ignorant When any 
musical celebrity is mentioned ? 


The great Moor's Encyclopedia of Music 
$5.00) contains thousands of musical biographica, 
and Urbino’s Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Musical Composers, ($1.50) will post you 
as to the principal modern tnasters. 


Do you wish to solve any musical problem? 


stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil 
solve it for you. Cloth, $5.00; Boards, $4.00, 


Are you posted in Musical History? 


If not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Ritter’s 
Students’ History of Music, ($2.50) and be no 
longer ignorant. 

These books constitutea valuable reference library, 
and will speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with accuracy on musical subjects, 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 

EX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 





SHortT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four Fret. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 


| and the book is of great value to a student 


of the history of the woman movement. 
SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. These books 


| are full of witand humor, and show in the 
| harrative the legal disabilities of women. 


| granddaughter 





COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T 
V. Higginson. 
JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


A PREM 


TO THE 


of * The Woman’s Journal.” 




















Readers 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House," Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 











and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 
The best selling book of the season, into which en- 

ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen's 

realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 

The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 

«ives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 

thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. $1.50. 

An important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, de shes sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


Forest of 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Sanau K. Bouton. 81.00, 
The aythor, deeply interested in the impending 


changes in educational and labor conditions in 
America, visited England expressly to study the aims 
and experiments of English legislators, teachers and 
reformers. This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else- 
where. 


A_ NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS, 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 

The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses”’ of our 
“reat cities, and amall towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 

H. RypER. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CHRISTINA GOODWIN. 75 centa, 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schools has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments. 


By 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 


WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. 
ALD. $1.5 
Boys like > read stories of men. 
to living in the future. 


By Gro. MacDon- 


They are given 
Here isa stirring story of high 


motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 
LEISLER’'S TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks. 


IN 
$1.50. 

A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 

IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT,. Wonder Stories 
Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzie W. Cuampney. $1.25. 
Twelve page drawings by Walter Satterlee, 
Records of the ‘'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, aint, 


For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN 1GS 6 nee - eng ee ; — 
1¢s8 ons sation eadache, ie 

LEVER Pics, Any, cap tate 

Pl LLS — Dalle Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA 3REE NGot! 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Waeiagten, | Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


fie FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


All | manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
a as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
ingworms, Herpes, Shingles, 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 








joan Peoria, Salt- heum, Blotches, Suffusions, 


Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prickl Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, H Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald- Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflamunations as with a magic touch. 


ARRESTS Falling of the Hair and induces a 


successive growth 


RESTORES on 





to ‘ered roots and Grows 
Hair on Bald Places, 


New 
UNSURPASSED 4° wrriseing foie rj 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 *o.ceP'inzt 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Pox’. *evondsu 


isfaction of thousands, in all | parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, ¢ ete., ., Cireulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 





“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

Susan C. Voat, ( Woman's Journal).” 


CANFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER. 


Waterproof, warm, soft 
easily washed, an absorbent, 
covered on both sides with 
stockinet, and having a 
waist-band and gathering. 
string, adjust themselves to 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip off 
like other diapers. They 
have not the chilling or in- 
jurious effects of the com- 
mon rubber ones, and are 
indispensable for visiting 
and traveling. Highly re- 
commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, and 
is epecially |e a ared for this purpose. Guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. For 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U. 8. and 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cts. 

THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


52 Howard St., New York City. 








Pat. Jan. 


26, 1886. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in ‘Topeka, Kansas, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, October 26, 
27, and 28, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
at 2.30 P. M., and holding eight consecu- 
tive sessions, at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 
730 P. M. Each State and Territorial 
Auxiliary Society is entitled to send dele- 
gates equal in number to its congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued 
to delegates by State Auxiliary Societies, 
where such exist, otherwise by auxiliary lo- 
cal societies. When full delegations are not 
present, any member of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Society from an auxiliary socie- 
ty may act as delegate. Fraternal delegates 
from societies not auxiliary will be cor- 
dially welcomed to the discussions. ‘The 
special point on which the Association will 
seck to unite all suftragists will be full 
municipal and presidential suffrage for 
women by statute, as these can be se- 
cured by the action of any State Legisla- 
ture. This, therefore, is the first step for 
which to strive, though full suffrage is the 
final object, the attainment of which is 
never to be overlooked. 

Not the least interesting part of this An- 
nual Meeting will be the reports of work 
done by auxiliary and fraternal societies 
during the past year. ‘The steady persis- 
tency with which our cause is pushed is 
the guarantee of its final success. The 
report of the work always gives fresh 
courage and strength. The great West, 
Northwest, and Southwest should meet the 
East at this meeting, that we may take 
counsel together, and, midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, join hands 
in the long, strong pull that shall bring 
political rights to women. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the Association; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Rhode Island; Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Iown; Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washing- 
ton Territory; Mr. Dorsett, of Minnesota; 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Mary 
E. Haggart and Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Indiana; Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Ohio; and 
Deborah G. King, of Nebraska, will ad- 
dress the meeting. Ex-Governor Charles 
Robinson, Mrs. Anna C. Wait, Professor 
Carruth and Major Hudson, of Kansas; 
Major and Mrs. Pickles, of Dakota; Miss 
Bessie Isaacs, of Washington Territory ; 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay and Miss Laura Clay, 
of Kentucky; Alura Collins, of Wisconsin ; 
Dr. Martha G. Ripley, of Minnesota, and 
others. it is hoped, will participate in the 
meeting. 

An added pleasure and profit will be the 
music and singing by Professor James G. 
Clark, the poet and author, who is asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Spectator, 
and the composer of many beautiful pop- 
ular songs. Mr. Clark will attend and en- 
rich each session by his inspiring singing. 
Liberal entertainment will be extended to 
delegates in attendance,and perhaps others, 
by citizens of Topeka. We hope to report 
reduced railroad and hotel fares hereafter. 
In behalf of the executive committee, 

Wm. D. FouLkk, President. 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 
MARGARET W. CaMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Maine Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at 
Reception Hall, City Building, Portland, 
on Wednesday, Sept. 29. All woman suf- 
fragists of the State are cordially invited 
to attend. HENRY BLANCHARD, Pres. 


o-oo - ——___ 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, in Racine, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, 1886. 

The Convention will be addressed by 
prominent advocates of Woman's Rights 
in Wisconsin, and also by eminent speakers 
from abroad, including Susan B. Anthony 
and Dr. Alice B. Stockham. 

Arrangements will be made for reduced 
fare on railroads. The entertainment of 
guests will be provided for. All persons 
desiring entertainment should forward 





their names as soon as practicable to Rev. 
Olympia Brown, corner 10th and Lake 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. 
O._yMPIa Brown, Pres. Wis. W. S.A. 
Jutia A. BOWEN, Chair. Ex. Com. 
LAURA B. JAMES, Secretary. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suftrage As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Meeting in 
Blackstone Hall, Providence, on the 6th 
and 7th of October. ‘The speakers en- 
gaged are Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana; 
Louis H. Banks, late of Washington Terri- 
tory; Julia Ward Howe, of Rhode [sland ; 
Mary A. Livermore, Lucy stone, Mary F. 
Eastman, and Henry B. Blackwell, of 
Massachusetts; Professor E. B. Andrews, 
of Brown University; Augustus Wood- 
bury and Frederick A. Hinckley, of Provi- 
dence. 

This meeting is a very important one in 
view of the fact that a woman suffrage 
amendment has passed both houses of the 
late General Assembly, and is to go be- 
fore the new Legislature next January for 
the final vote on its submission to the peo- 
ple. E. B CHACE. 

or me 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The first Suffrage Sociable of the season 
will be held in the Meionaon Chapel, 'Tre- 
mont Temple, on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 6, from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. Social re- 
union, 5.30 to 6; supper, 6 to 7; music, 
conversation and short speeches, 7 to 9.30 
P. M. ‘Tickets (including supper), 50 
cents. For sale at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, 5 Park Street. 

It is important that there should be a 
large attendance, in order that the friends 
may take counsel together as to the Bazaar, 
the Legislature, and the suffrage work of 
the coming year. 


ee 


FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR. 





The Festival ard Bazaar which the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association is 
to hold on the second week in December, 
is to be supplied, as far as possible, with 
such articles as people need and wish to 
buy. For instance, one lady says, ‘I will 
take twenty barrels of potatoes and two 
bushels of cranberries, and I think my 
friends would get their supplies in the 
same way.” 

Now, if friends of suffrage who can con- 
tribute family supplies, such as apples, 
winter pears, potatoes, cranberries, cheese, 
butter, etc., wouid let us know what they 
can give, no doubt we can get orders fur 
them allin advance. Such things will be 
valuable contributions. ‘Then household 
goods, blankets, sheeting, shirting, towels 
of all kinds, mats, rugs, table linen, nap- 
kins, all kinds of dry-goods that people 
must have. The stores where we trade 
may all be asked to contribute such ne- 
cessary goods. House furnishing stores, 
trunk-stores, upholsterers, have goods that 
are indispensable. Let them be asked to 
contribute. If they are asked early, so 
that we can announce what we have, or 
are to have, those who need such things 
can send their orders at once. Bedsteads, 
beds, hair-mattresses, spring-mattresses, 
bureaus, chairs, wash-stands, carpets, all 
kinds of articles that are in daily use, are 
the most desirable forthe Bazaar. But our 
friends, each and all, must do what they 
can, and the best they can, with such arti- 
cles and goods as are at their command. 
‘The foregoing are only indicated because 
they are things that people need, and will 
buy somewhere. Many would rather buy 
at the Festival and have their money help 
the suffrage cause, than to buy elsewhere. 
‘The season tickets to the festival, admit- 
ting to all departments, are only a dollar. 
No better service can be rendered now 
than to sell these tickets. They will be 
furnished at this office. Two women have 
taken and paid for one hundred tickets 
apiece. Not many can do so much as that, 
but every one can sell a few. Get the 
tickets now. ‘The sale of them means the 
success of the Festival. 

Cake and cold meats, promised in ad- 
vance, will always be in demand at the 
Festival restaurant. One woman already 
offers to send cuke every day. She will 
also send fifty glasses of grape jelly. An- 
other is making embroidered hand-bags to 
order. Another will give satin and plush 
to those who can work up such goods into 
useful or ornamental articles. Another 
who cannot make things has given $50 
with which material may be purchased to 
make up. ‘Those who are skilful at em- 
broidery or needlework, and who can give 
time, might be furnished with some of 
these goods. 

The canned fruits and cake made at 
home would find ready sale. Home-knit 
mittens, hoods, breakfast-caps, and all 
manner of useful and necessary articles, 
such as people need and will buy some- 
where, are most desirable for the bazaar. 
But things of beauty are ‘ta joy forever,” 
and those will be welcome. Who will 
“lend a hand”? L. 8. 





INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN. 


My attention to this subject has of late 
been impeded by many cares and occupa- 
tions. My interest in it, however, con- 
tinues undiminished. 

Iam sorry to say that my hopes of a 
wide co-operation in the industrial corres- 
pondence of this paper have been some- 
what disappointed. My former colleagues 
in the New Orleans Exposition have not 
bestirred themselves as I had hoped they 
would have done in collecting statistics of 
women’s work and wages for these col- 
umns. On the other hand, my various ap- 
peals have brought us valuable informa- 
tion from new correspondents in various 
parts of the country. I am very grateful 
for all that has been thus called forth, and 
am glad also to know that in one or two 
cases, at least, women living far apart, and 
having no acquaintance with each other, 
have made acquaintance through my let- 
ters, which have led to inquiries for ad- 
dresses which I have been very ready to 
answer. What has been accomplished 
seems a small result of a correspondence 
which has now lasted more than a year. 
But we live in a country of magnificent 
distances, and of very various social con- 
ditions. Some women who could give 
most valuable information upon industrial 
topics are themselves absorbed in the 
superintendence or prosecution of indus- 
tries, public or private. What a valuable 
postman would that one be who could 
knock at people's doors, and admonish 
them to answer their letters! Among 
other improvements, a transcendental fem- 
inine police might provide for the employ- 
ment of such an officer. If such a thing 
should ever come to be. please let it be re- 
membered that it was I who suggested it. 

Having greatly complained of my former 
colleagues, let me now mention one ex- 
ception to their general silence. ‘The com- 
missioner for Washington Territory has 
sent me a brief but interesting communi- 
cation, with the welcome promise of more 
hereafter. ‘The subjoined letter is from 
Mrs. G. M. A. Watson, Seattle, Washing- 
ton Ter. : 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE: 

Dear Madam—It gives me pleasure to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter sent 
early in June. 

Women’s industries, as such, do not ex- 
ist to any extent in this ‘lerritory, except, 
perhaps, among the native women, who 
dig clams and make basket-work, peddling 
both from door to door with lazy indiffer- 
ence, smiling blandly if you say “halo.” 
which means ‘no. If you buy, they 
know perfectly the full worth of their 
merchandise, and narrowly scrutinize your 
coin. 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Art has been formed in Seattle, and 
during last spring an exhibit was held 
with good success. Several ladies accom- 
plish the entire process of decorating 
china. their work commanding good 
prices and tinding ready sale. I will write 
particulars of this association later, and 
will gather facts, if such there be, in the 
field of literature, etc. 


I will add to the foregoing some extracts 
from a letter written me by a valued 
friend who attended the Educational Con- 
vention held some weeks ago in ‘Topeka, 
the capital of Kansas: 


“My opportunities for observation and 
inquiry in Kansas were limited, for we 
stopped only at ‘lopeka, going from there 
to Lawrence for half a day on an excur- 
sion to visit the Indian School and the 
State University. 

‘IT did not learn that women were en- 
gaged there (‘lopeka) in any other than 
the ordinary occupations of house-keeping, 
teaching, dress-making, millinery, domes- 
tic service, etc. For the latter, good wages 
are given. ‘I'he supply of servants is com- 
paratively small, and it is not uncommon 
for housekeepers to do their own work 
mostly, employing only a washerwoman 
for the laundry work. 

“In this young State, the proportion of 
unmarried women is considerably less, I 
should judge, than in most of the Eastern 
States, and although a lady remarked to 
me that in Kansas a girl was free to do al- 
most anything, my impression is that in 
Topeka, at least, most young women re 
main at home, dependent upon their par- 
ents, until marriage. Girls are admitted to 
the Agricultural College at Manhattan, as 
indeed they are to all educational institu- 
tions in Kansas. At this place there has 
been formed a department in household 
evonomy for the girls, in which instruc- 
tion is given in cooking (by lectures and 
by actual practice in the kitchen), in dairy- 
work, and in dressmaking with sewing. I 
saw Mrs. Kedzie, who is at the head of 
this department, and in the course of my 
conversation with her, she said that the 
aim was to fit the girls to be good wives 
and mothers, although, in answer to an in- 
quiry, she replied that the instruction in 
sewing and dress-making was quite thor- 
ough, and that there had been cases in 
which young women after leaving college 
had followed this pursuit as a business. 
There is also a printing department in 
which both boys and girls learn to set 


type. 

‘This is, I think, the only place in Kan- 
sas where instruction of an industrial char- 
acter is given to girls. And yet the con- 
fessed aim is to fit them for becoming good 
wives and mothers! I forgot to ask if the 
aim was also to make of the boys good 
husbands and fathers. 

‘**In Topeka they have not yet got so far 
as to think of a woman’s exchange. I 
doubt if there is much need of one at pres- 


ent. It is so young, only twenty-five years 
| wld, that very little has been done by the 
women in the way of organization. There 
is no woman's club, and not even a Wom- 
an’s Christian ‘Temperance Union. As 
Kansas is a prohibition State, there is prob- 
ably nothing for such a union to work for. 
At the Unitarian Church I met Mrs. Wood, 
one of the leading women of the place, 
who has taken a prominent part in the 
formation of a Unity Club, and in several 
charitable enterprises. Such is the thrift 
of the city that I think it cannot present 
many objects of charity, but there are cases 
of illness often occurring to young men 
far away from their homes, and the atten- 
tion of benevolent ladies was, a few years 
ago, directed to the needs of such by the 
venerable Bishop. The good Bishop. 
loved and revered by all, gave land and a 
building for a hospital, for there was none 
in the city. ‘The building is quite an ordi- 
nary one, and accommodates about thirty 
patients. They cannot afford trained 
nurses, or even a resident physician. ‘lhe 
hospital is supported almost entirely by 
charity. most of the money being raised 
through ladies of the various churches by 
means of fairs and entertainments. As 
far as I could learn, the ladies have no 
voice in the management of the hospital. 
‘They merely raise money, which is thank- 
fully received. 

‘*There is. however, one small institution 
in ‘Topeka, which is conducted exclusively 
by ladies. This is a home for friendless 
women out of employment. The house 
which they rent at present, contains, I 
think, only seven or eight rooms for the 
accommodation of boarders, who pay a 
small sum, or nothing, according to their 
ability. Since the opening of this estab- 
lishment. two years ago, it has never been 
without an inmate. It has been successful 
in its small way, and meets a real need. 
It is a home for young girls coming to the 
city when they find themselves among 
strangers. I learned from the matron that 
a dressmaker had boarded there, and a 
stenographer also, but that most of the 
women who come there are employed in 
domestic service. In ‘l'upeka, I was told, 
this class consists mostly of Americans. 

“This house will, doubtless, grow in 
coming years, and will probably do for the 
women of Topeka what exchanges and 
unions are doing for those of other cities. 
in bringing them together and teaching 
them how to unite forces for the welfare 
of humanity.” 


So far the letter of my friend, written 
by her in answer to my earnest request 
that she would avail herself of her visit to 
Topeka by sending me some facts regard- 
ing the industrial condition of women in 
that locality. I will further say that such 
a good letter as this of hers, and some 
others which I have received and published 
in the course of this correspondence, seem 
to me to make it well worth while. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

To show that friends are busy, I give 
you the following: 

About 3,000 season tickets at one dollar 
each have already been put in circulation. 
We have 5,000 to be sold. 

While in Wisconsin, I met two ladies 
who were so interested in our Bazaar that 
they wished to contribute something. One, 
Miss Martha Kidder, of Eau Claire. contrib- 
uted three historical games called ‘*Who?” 
“When?” **What?” These consist of most 
interesting quotations from history, and 
from the speeches of the greatest speakers 
and generals,arranged by two women, both 
able teachers, Misses Flanders and Kidder. 
Every child, every speaker, every home, 
should havethem. Be sure to notice them 
at the Bazaar. Another Wisconsin lady 
will contribute some wood-carving done by 
her own hand. 

In Michigan, a beautiful old lady seven- 
ty-six years of age is knitting fancy arti- 
cles for children’s toys. She tells all who 
come in, * Iam knitting for the elevation of 
women in Massachusetts, and I am very 
glad to be doing it.” 

““Mfother Bickerdyke,” of California, 
will solicit fruit for us there. A farm- 
er’s wife in Maine will send dairy products. 
James and Addie Noble, of Westfield. have 
a fine collection of whips. spoken of last 
week. One of them. and the finest one of 
the collection, was presented by a Demo- 
crat who voted “tno” in the Legislature 
only last year. Somebody has suggested 
that these whips ought to be used on men’s 
consciences. 

The clubs can take note of the following, 
and get in a stock of potatoes, cranberries, 
and winter vegetables. One lady has 
made this generous promise: 

‘I will be responsible for 100 season 
tickets, at one dollar each.” 

She has already paid one hundred dol- 
lars for them. 

“T will buy of the Bazaar twenty bar- 
rels of potatoes, two bushels of cranber- 
ries, all my winter vegetables, and will 
try to persuade other members of our 
family to do the same 
. hs. will contribute fifty glasses of grape 
elly. 

‘ “For some years I have been collecting 
bits of plush, ribbons, satins, velvets. etc. 
They shall all go into the material fund 
for the Bazaar. 

‘The latest addition to our family pos- 
sessions is a tanned alligator’s skin. Be- 
fore we get to thinking too much of it, I 
will donate that. 

“IT will contribute also an unlimited 








number of fancy articles, and will Solicit 
articles from my friends who will contrip, 
ute. Rubber goods, bolts of cotton, ete 
I will solicit from manufacturers.” Ks 

**My cook will make you a loaf of Cake 
each day for the restaurant.” 

It is needless to say that this lady has 
wealth, isa woman suffragist, and is ey. 
ceedingly gen +rous. 

No one should be discouraged. If we 
cannot all open our purses to donate such 
things as these, we have time enough be 
fore December to duplicate this list by so. 
liciting from friends and acquaintances, 

I like to go to a home and have the lady 
say, *‘Don’t you want to look into my 
drawer and see what I am collecting for 
the Bazaar?” I take a peep, and see love. 
ly fancy articles. 

Some of our people ask that their dong. 
tions be collected for a special table ag ‘g 
memorial to the anti-slavery women.” 
Mrs. Judge Ruffin will have charge of jt, 
We do not wish to have lines of sex or 
race or age drawn here. But it seems pe. 
culiarly fitting that this request be accept. 
ed. They will have an illuminated bap. 
ner. Their motto is, ‘All rights to all!" 

We ask for donations from everybody 
early. Will representatives of each county 
please send items to their papers concern- 
ing the Festival and Bazaar? 

Several barrels of cranberries are a). 
ready promised from Cape Cod. 

A barrel of fruit, preserved, is already 
put up for us there, and the report is that 
the Dennis League is interested in nothing 
but * Bazaar.” 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
Ch. Ex. Com. F: stival and Bazaar, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 
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INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE FOR SOUTHERN GIRLS, 


The Industrial Institute and College of 
Mississippi is said to be the first institu- 
tion under State auspices in the Union, 
where girlscan work their way through 
college, and acquire joint education of 
head, heart, and hand. 


Moses Folsom says of it in the New 
York Graphic: Three hundred and forty- 
one students, representing sixty-three 
counties, were in attendance during the 
first year, which closed July 1, under a 
faculty composed entirely of women, 
with the exception of the scholarly Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. W. Jones (all getting men’s 
pay for men’s work). ‘The course of study 
is divided into four departments—college- 
iate, normal, industrial, and music and 
fine arts. Lively interest is manifested in 
the industrial department, nearly every 
pupil studying one or more of the eighteen 
trades taught, which include telegraphy, 
phonography, type-writing, bookkeeping, 
drawing, designing, modelling, carving in 
wood, engraving, art needlework, repous- 
sé, working in leather, photography, phar- 
macy, cutting and making garments, mil- 
linery, cooking, and printing. Forty-five 


girls learned to set type during the past, 


term, each having qualified herself as a 
wage worker, and not a few expect to 
spend the vacation in home printing 
offices. Designs made by the girls have 
been accepted and paid for by wall paper 
and calico printers. In every department 
the aptness of the female mind was ap- 
parent, and the vim and earnestness dis- 
played by each in her self-selected task in- 
dicated a determination to qualify in 
some useful employment, and overcome 
the prejudice which excluded her from en- 
gaging in honest labor, ignorance of 
which too often compelled her to learn 
from experience that ‘tno food is so bitter 
as the bread of dependence, and no as- 
cent so painful as the staircase of a pa- 
tron.” Until recent years the sphere of 
woman was limited, but now she enters 
and competes in the race of life with 


“Man, who hath daily work of body or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity.” 

As shown by the illustration, the struc- 
ture is a double one, of Gothic architect- 
ure, the dormitory having a frontage of 
175 feet and a depth of 170 feet. Joined 
to it by covered passages is the chapel 
building, which contains the offices and 
recitation rooms. Both buildings are of 
brick, and present a handsome appearance. 
The industrial departments occupy build- 
ings in the rear. he buildings were 
erected at a cost of $90,000. Everything 
is arranged with a full regard to con- 
venience, health, and efficient work. The 
buildings are heated with steam, and 
supplied with electric lights, gas, and 
water. ‘The pupils do much of the work 
in the dormitory, dining-room, kitchen, 
and laundry, for which they received pay- 
ment at the rate of eight cents an hour, 
and several have paid their entire ex- 
penses by work. Each girl is required 
to cut and make her navy-blue flannel 
uniform. ‘The expenses of each pupil 
during the session have averaged $9.20 4 
month, or a little over eighty dollars for 
theschool year. In addition to the house- 
hold duties, the girls during the spring 
cultivated a large vegetable garden. Tul- 
tion in all departments, except music, 
is free to the girls of Mississippi, and ap- 
plications now on file exceed double the 
capacity of the institution, and not 4 
week passes without applications coming 
from other States. In this noble institu- 
tion Mississippi bas set an example for 
all the States in the Union. ‘This benefi- 
cent work was born in the heart and 
brain of Mrs. Annie C. Peyton, whose 
eloquent tongue and pen led the way t0 
success in the establishment of the school, 
which recognizes the broadening sphere 
of woman, and aidsin preparing her for 
lofty duties as well as for the practical 
responsibilities of life. Columbus, the lo- 
cation of the Industrial Institute and 
College, is a city of 8,000 population, and 
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was very well known even before the war 
for its wealth and culture. It is hand- 
omely laid out, with wide streets, fine 
drainage being afforded by its high posi 
tion above the ‘lombigbee River. It has 
all of the advantages—water works, gas, 
fire department, school, social and church 
rivileges, market accommodations, &c.— 
of alarge city. It enjoys railroad facili- 
ties through the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Georgia Pacific systems. ‘lhe ‘Tombigbee 
River is navigable to the Gulf, and at this 
lace forms the eastern boundary of the 
famous prairie region of the north-east 
Mississippi. which in the ante-bellum days 
ploomed with plenty. Lands worth $100 
an acre before the war are offered now 


at $10. 


———__ -e# oo 
OLD HARVARD. 


Here is the description of a**Class Day” 
of the olden time, and ancient and modern 
“spreads,” from the recollections of an 
octogenarian. 

As everything connected with this great 
university is of interest, we reprint the fol- 
lowing charming letter, written by a lady 
jn her eighty-sixth year to the Newton 
Journal, the local paper taken by her 
granddaughters. ‘The venerable writer, a 
lady of most pleasing aspect even at her 
advanced age of ninety-two, resides al pres- 
entin her native town of Medfield, with 
one of those sons of whom she is so justly 
proud—the Allen brothers, distinguished 
educators in different lines and localities, 
but best known, perhaps, in connection 
with the English and Classical School for 
Boys, of West Newton. ‘The founder of 
this. Nathaniel ‘I’. Allen, is an earnest sup- 
porter of the cause of woman suffrage. 


My dear granddaughters—In listening to 
conversation about Commencement at Har- 
yard and the ‘*spreads” given by the gradu- 
ating class, | have thought that an account 
of one [ attended, when a young lady like 
yourselves, might be interesting to you. 

The summer I was nineteen I was teach- 
ing the North District School in Medfield, 
and boarding in your great-grandfather’s 
family, whose son. the late Joseph Allen, 
D. D., was to graduate that year. I was 
receiving $1.75 a week, with the privilege 
of working for my board, which I did, 
thus earning another dollara week. Why 
Ireceived so much was that I had taught 
the summer before in the Center District, 
and, us each wished me to teach with them, 
they united the schools and I taught both 
—over seventy pupils! 

It was a great event, in a small country 
town, to have a farmer’s son graduate at 
Harvard with high honors; and great 
preparations were made for the event b 
the family. Being engaged to your grand- 
father at that time, and boarding in the 
family, | was invited to be present; and, 
as I worked for my board, I aided in the 
preparations. All Dr. Allen’s clothes 
were made in the house. I made his ruffled 
shirts, and did them up myself. He wore 
a black coat and small clothes, and black 
silk stockings tied with ribbon at the knees. 
His pumps were made by the shoemaker 
of the town. Your grandfather was 
dressed in the same manner, excepting 
that his clothes were not black, and he 
wore boots wrinkled at the top (instead of 
pumps), which were then considered very 
stylish. 

| wore a white seed-muslin dress and 
long white silk gloves reaching above the 
elbows, both of which I made myself. My 
bonnet, of buff silk and white crape, I pur- 
chased in Waltham for $3. 

Everything for the **spread,” excepting 
the warm meats, was cooked at home and 
carried to Cambridge. A large number of 
the friends of the family were invited to 
godown. Among them was the late Low- 
ell Mason and his father and mother; 
Wickliffe Adams, the brother of the cele- 
brated Hannah Adams, the first tenant of 
Mt. Auburn. 

When the eventful day arrived, the com- 
pany, numbering about twenty-five, start- 
ed at four o'clock in the morning in their 
own carriages, making quite an imposing 
appearance. I rode with your grandfather 
in a chaise. We arrived in Cambridge 
about eight o’clock, and went directly to 
Divinity Hall, where Joseph Allen and 
Thomas Prentiss, of Medfield, and George 
Morey, of Walpole, had rooms and were 
tospread. ‘I'wocolored men walked down 
from Medfield to cater for us, and they 
took charge of all our things. It was 
soon time to start for the church, where 
the exercises were held. The graduating 
class contained many brilliant men. 
Among the most noted were Edward Ever- 
ett, Nathaniel Frothingham, Henry H. 
Fuller, and the class poet, the late Rev. 
Mr. Gilman, of South Carolina. 

I knew several of the class. Besides, 
Everett and Gilman had visited us in Med- 
field, and Fuller and Morey had been 
schoo] mates of mine ; so of course I was very 
much interested in the speaking. I can 
remember distinctly how Everett appear- 
ed when giving the English oration, and 
the enthusiasm the first three scholars 
created—Everett, Frothingham, and Ful- 
ler. Allen and Morey also had prominent 
parts. ‘The scene was entirely new to me, 
and made a deep impression upon my mind. 
After the exercises were over, we returned 
to Divinity Hall, and enjoyed the “spreads” 
very much. No wines or spirituous liquors 
of any kind were provided at either of the 
three tables ; but we had a very social time, 
£0ing from room to room, and being in- 
troduced to each other. 

_ We started for home about eight o'clock 
in the evening, and arrived after midnight. 
In the years that have passed since then, 
thas been a great source of pleasure to 

ear of the honors those young men have 
gained. Most of that brilliant class have 
passed away, but the results of their la- 
bors remain to bless mankind. ‘That you 
May have as pleasant a time when you at- 
tend “‘class-day” as I have had, is the wish 
of your affectionate grandmother, 

Le In Ac 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 20, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The season for holding county and dis- 
trict political conventions has now come, 
and it behooves the women of New York 
State to be on the alert to secure the nom- 
ination by those bodies, of men favorable 
to our cause. ‘This is especially important 
in the case of Congressional and Assembly 
nominations. 

There are no senatorial nominations in 
this State this year. ‘The present State 
Senate is known to be very friendly to our 
question; it was said by those high in 
authority, last winter, that had the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill reached that body, it 
would surely have passed. It behooves 
us, then, to secure a majority of the mem- 
bers of Assembly also. 

At every point where a nominating con- 
vention is held, the women are urged to be 
present. No matter which party is in ses- 
sion, whether Democratic, Republican, 
Prohibition or Labor Reform, let the wom- 
en of that place and vicinity form a party 
and attend the conventions. ‘The president 
of each local society ought to see that this 
is done. Remember this, friends, you have 
as good a right to be present at the con- 
ventions as the men. You represent the un- 
represented half of the people of the district. 
Your money, paid in taxes, has helped to 
build the court house or town hall where 
the convention assembles. Your money, 
paid in taxes, will give to the officers elect- 
ed one-half their salaries. You certainly 
have the right to see that men friendly to 
your interests are nominated. ‘The effect 
of your presence will be very great. 
Wherever women have attended such con- 
ventions, they have found that the purpose 
of their coming was soun understood and 
felt throughout the convention. In more 
than one instance, a protest against the 
renomination of an unfriendly assembly- 
man has secured his defeat. 

Nor need you fear any rudeness of treat- 
ment. If as many as five women appear 
together, they are sure to command 
courtesy and to be given seats at some 
convenient point. Of course, the more 
women who can come, the better. I have 
no hesitation in saying that if, in any 
county, one hundred women were present 
at every nominating convention, the cause 
would be won. 

The political power of women in this 
State is admitted by men of all parties. 
No one wishes to antagonize them. No 
man any longer attempts to laugh at their 
efforts. Any candidate knows that if the 
women are with him, he has powerful aux- 
iliaries. 

In looking back over the past, there is 
cause for courage. Several years ago, I 
think about 1875, there was to be a State 
Convention here, the details of which were 
partly placed in my hands. I was given 
a list of vice-presidents which covered 
only forty-tive out of the sixty counties of 
the State. IL wrotea letter to each one of 
these persons, and received replies from 
only tive! Some of them I afterwards 
learned were dead. Others had moved 
away. No one had visited many of these 
counties in the interest of the cause for 
years. 

Now we have an active vice-president 
in every county. More than that, on the 
State book stand the names of five hun- 
dred women outside of New York and 
Brooklyn, every one of whom is active, 
capable, and theroughly aroused to the 
importance of our work. Each one of 
these women represents, of cour:e, many 
more, less earnest, perhaps, but still will- 
ing to work for us. Is not this a good 
showing? ‘Thus prepared for work as we 
are, ought not our women to be willing to 
take a bold front in urging their claims? 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Cleveland has contributed to the 
October Chautauguan a paper on **Woman 
in the Home.” 

Three ladies have recently been included 
in the membership of the Cobden Club, of 
London, its first female additions: Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Mrs. Sickert (the daugh- 
ter of Cobden), and Mlle. Raffalooich. 

A lady violinist of this city, whose violin- 
case came in sudden contact with the body 
of a stout Irishwoman, was sharply re- 
buked “for carrying coffins through the 
street like that.” 

An English translation of Ranke’s 
“Origin of the Seven Years’ War,” under- 
taken by a lady at the author's request a 
few months before his death, will be ready 
at the beginning of the new year. 

Miss Heloise E. Hersey will resume her 
classes in English literature October 20. 
She will give, this year, a course in 
Shakespeare, one in Robert Browning, 
one in General English Literature, and, 
possibly, one in the Literature of this Cen- 
tury. 








The entering class at Colby University 
contains elght young women, the largest 
number ever belonging to one class. 

Isn't it a little funny for men to lift the 
‘*Bartholdi lady” to her pedestal and say 
the only say about her? Is it whimsical, 
or droll, or pathetic,—which? 

Those who know Mrs. Lieut. Henn are 
said to have the impression that if her hus- 
band should say to her, “‘My dear, how 
soon can you get ready to go to Iceland?” 
she would reply, **Let me get my hat and 
I shall be all ready.” 


Prof. Max Miiller has lost his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Emily Conybeare, 
who, though only twenty-four years old, 
promised to make herself a name in letters, 
and had produced an excellent translation 
of the late William Scherer’s history of 
German Literature. 

The Republican County Convention 
(WallaWalla County, Wash. 'I’.), has nomi- 
nated Miss Ellen Gilliam for County Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. She isa gradu- 
uate of the Salem Normal School of Massa- 
chusetts, an able teacher of several years’ 
experience, and a woman suffragist. 


Miss Marina Davis, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Jefferson Davis, is visiting the fami- 
ly of Rev. Dr. J. William Jones at Rich- 
mond, and has been elected an honorary 
member of Lee Camp of Confederate Vet- 
erans. The young lady accepted the hon- 
or, and was given a reception at the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Home. 


Mrs. A. E. Barr's new story (dedicated 
to the Holland Society, of New York) is 
to be published Oct. 15th. ‘The title of it 
is “The Bow of Orange Ribbon.” ‘The 
scene is laid in New York just after it 
came into the hands of the English. As 
a picture of those colonial times, it is said 
to be very successful. 


Miss Ida Merriam, teacher of drawing in 
the public schools of Pittsfield, Mass., who 
lost her position for her pronounced activ- 
ity in behalf of temperance, is receiving 
letters of encouragement from friends of 
the cause; among the number, Henry H. 
Faxon, who has contributed $25 to the 
Union to which Miss Merriam belongs. 


A noted English clergyman, now travel- 
ling in the East, is saidto have rewarded 
his dragoman so liberally that that worthy 
was enabled on the strength of it to pur- 
chase an additional wife. One may more 
easily imagine than describe the horror of 
the clergyman when he discovered that 
he had aided and abetted his servant in 
polygamy. 

The ‘literary gentleman” who wrote to 
the Boston Herald that Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe had been invited to reply to Ouida 
in the North American Review, and had de- 
clined because Ouida was so corrupt, was 
misinformed. The editor of the North 


American says, ‘“*Mrs. Julia Ward Howe | 


never was invited by the North American 
Review to write a reply to Ouida.” 


The young Queen of Spain is devoted to 
the baby king, and may be seen any day 
in the palace gardens sitting under a tree 
with the child in her lap, while the little 
princesses play on the grass at her feet. 
Rigid Spanish etiquette is completely laid 
uside while the court is in the hills, and 
the queen enjoys taking long walks with 
her children in the surrounding country 
without any attendants. She devotes the 
afternoon to state business, and the even- 
ing to music. 

Mr. Stockton’s riddle, ‘*The Lady or 
the Tiger?” has goneall over the world. 
The Advance says, *‘A lady missionary in 
India writes toa friend, ‘I have a letter 
from a friend who has been visiting in an 
out station where there are a lot of Karens 
(one of the wild tribes of Burmah), who 
have learned some English, and who con- 
tinually come toher, she says, to ask if 
she has not learned which came out of the 
door—the Lady or the Tiger.’ ” 


‘The colleges and seminaries for young 
women show that the movement for the 
higher education does not go backward. 
Wellesley has 160 members in the fresh- 
man class. ‘The applications this year ex- 
ceeded 900, but 545 is the limit of the col- 
lege’s present accommodations. Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary is full, and Smith College 
opens with a freshman class of one hun- 
dred, and the largest number of students in 
its history. 

The Unitarian Conference raised $11,000 
at a single session for Charleston. Mrs. 8S. 
‘Il. Hooper presided at the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Conference. She reviewed the his- 
tory of the Auxiliary Conference since its 
organization in 1880, and its connection 
with the national conference and the 
American Unitarian Association The 
women's conference has contributed $20,- 
000 to the American Unitarian Association 
in six years. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield read 
the report of the Suffolk branches. Mrs. 
E. A. West, of Chicago, read a paper on 
“Our Missionary Work as Unitarians.” 
Remarks on the duties and responsibilities 
of Unitarian women were made by Mrs. 
J. L. Bagg, of Syracuse. 


| York State Stenographers’ Association at 
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JOURNAL. 
Patented. Pricae. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Kuned..........+++++ $2 25 
© Whole * * Bolt ccccccccccccececs 175 
Misses’ oe © = =Boned.cccccccccccccs 175 
bed bad 66 6 BOR coccccccccccccces 150 
Children’s and Infants’......seccsceccccseeeee 75 


‘  EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 
THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have 


ulr- 
the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 


tion they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistac made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fall piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infs ~ts 

rticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow ‘ 

ng little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alec ° 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








At the recent convention of the New | 


Caldwell, N. Y., Miss M. Jeannette Bual- 
lantyne read an able and interesting paper 
on “The Appropriateness of Women as 
Court Stenographers.” 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead will lecture as usual 
during the coming season, giving courses 
or single lectures, chiefly upon literary 
and historical subjects, ‘*Puritanism,” 
“The Pilgrim Fathers,” ‘“lhe British Par- 
liament,” **Gladstone,” “Samuel Adams.” 
“Carlyle and Emerson,” *“Lessing’s ‘Na- 
than the Wise,’ or the Gospel of ‘Tolera- 
tion,” ‘America in the American Poets,” 





etc. Mr. Mead’s address is 73 Pinckney | 


Street, Boston. 
of | 


A floating church for the Island 
Arran, Seotiand, is the latest novelty, the 


Parlor 
Carpets. 


The largest and choicest 
stock of Carpets, suitable 
and especially designed for 
PARLORS and DRAWING 


Duke of Hamilton, who owns Arran, hay- | ROOMS, can now be seen in 


ing refused to allow any United Presbyte- | 
rians a place of worship on the island. ‘The 

modern ark is to be moored in Lamlash | 
Bay, one of the snuggest anchorages on 

the Scottish coast, and the members of the 

congregation will be pulled on board from 

the shore in small boats when the ship's 

bell rings at the masthead. ‘The Duke is 

an Arran(t) bigot, but his canny Scots 

tenants have outwitted him. 

An additional eight-page leaflet, No, 7, | 
of the Philanthropist Series, **Mrs. Butler | 
—The New Moral Crusade,” has just been 
published. It is a deeply interesting 
sketch of the pioneer labors of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine E. Butler, the gifted leader in the 
cause of social purity in Europe, reprint- 
ed from the Christian, of London, and ac- | 
companied by an engraved likeness. It is 
a valuable leaflet for general circulation. | 
Price, postpaid, twenty cents a dozen; | 
one dollar « hundred. Address The Phi- 
lanthropist, P. O. Box 2554, New York. 

The Empress of Austria lately decided 
to pay a surprise visit to the German Em- 
peror at Gastein, at a time when she knew 
he could not be prepared to receive her. 
She went in a tremendous rainstorm, and 
found the old gentleman in a shabby uni- 
form, smoking something like a cutty 
pipe, but not at all discomposed by her ar- 
rival, after the firstinstant. She spent the 
morning. The Emperor came over to 
breakfast with her the next day, unan- 
nounced, in similar fashion; but the Em- 
press had suspected such a return of her 
courtesy, and was in a rich toilette to meet 
him. 


Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, an- 
nounce ‘The Buddhist Diet Book,” pre- 
pared by Laura C. Holloway. Itis acom- 
pilation of dishes used by Buddhists in 
Europe and the East, interspersed with 
explanations of the religious convictions 
of this great sect regarding foods. ‘The 
work will arouse general curiosity, and be 
of value to vegetarians—of whom there are 
large numbers in this country. Mrs. Hol- 
loway writes with authority on this sub- 
ject, having been for some months in 
Buddhists’ homes in England and Prussia, 
where she enjoyed the advantages of an 
unmixed vegetarian diet. 
—sassiabiiiitiies 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 











Laclar}( “ci 
Aids digestion 
Cures Dyspepsia 


LAC TART 
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\ ge -Tones the system 


&* —Assimilates with food 
<= Restores vitality 
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GANT BELGE. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a new importa- 
tion of Belge Gloves for riding, 











driving and travelling. 


our Retail Department. 
The Assortment includes 


SCOTCH and ENGLISH 
AXMINSTERS, 


WILTON, 


— AND — 


Brussels, 


as well as the same grades of 
Carpet manufactured by the most 
reliable American manufacturers. 
Our large importations of 


Oriental 
Carpets 


ARE NOW ALL IN AND ON 
EXHIBITION. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 


JOHN H. PRAY. 
SONS & C0. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers, 
558 ald 560 WASHINGTON STREET. 





FOR A READY-MADE 
Light-Weight Dress Overcoat 


FOR AUTUMN, AT $24, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. 


Call attention to three different pl 
this season in their own workshops from John Taylor & 
Sons’ English Fancy Diagonals for young men’s wear 
as being, in all points of fashion, fabric and finish, the 
best garment that can be produced for that price. 

In other styles (to meet the increasing demand for 
strictly first-class goods) they are showing the largest 
and most varied assortment that they have ever before 
advertised. For $12,a nice and handsome coat of ap- 
proved material is offered that cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, and so on up to $30, which last price is only 
named for garments of an extra expensive equipment 
in respect of lining and trimming throughout. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street. 
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VALEDICTION. 


BY HENRI DAUGE 


Blame not thine own inconetancy, 
Thou tender woman-child ; 

I thank thee that thou once hast loved, 
And kissed, and clasped, and smiled. 





Thyself to me thou didet but lend; 
Keep thee I never could; 

But love and courage gav’st thou me: 
Thou gav'’st me naught but good. 


I ne’er had known the love of life 
Without thy quickening breath; 
And in the loas of thee, eweetheart, 
I lost the fear of death. 
A happy heart awhile I bore; 
A calm one now I bear: 
Be pardoned, tender little hand, 
And face for me too fair! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


*“¢e- 


THE USE OF THE KINGDOM. 
Esther 4:1. 





BY M. E. BENNETT. 


I. 
My safe, sunny kingdom of love! 
Came I not hither for shelter, for bliss? 
Came I not to my kingdom of youth 
For beckoning promise, for blessing’s light kiss? 
My kingdom of favor and strength, 
Are not ita gardens inclosed for my rest ? 
For the giving and taking of joy, 
The building in peace of my life’s happy nest? 
I. 
Queen of the safe sunny realm, 
There are hearts undefended where bitter winds 
blow; 
For them couldst thou risk of thy joy? 
With them share thy roses, thy heart’s summer 
glow? 
Queen of the wide open doors, 
For some there are crosses that bar the strait gates: 
Canat thou bend in thy youth and thy strength 
Where the weak and o’erburdened one stumbles 
and waite? 
Queen of the fortress of peace, 
Without is confusion, and danger’s low hiss; 
Hold open the gates thou hast won,— 
Peradventure thou camest to thy kingdom for this. 
—Springfield Republican. 
*e- — — 


THE WIND ON THE HILL, 


BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


Oh! sweet is the summer air 
Which steals down the chestnut walk, 
When the children are playing there, 
While lovers wander and talk. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the bright light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 
Oh! merry the sunny strand, 
Where waves wash in at one’s feet, 
And the wives and the children stand 
And wait for the fishing-fleet. 
Bat the wind on the bill for me, 
And the mist acroas the down, 
And the strong light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 
Ob! stately the castle tower, 
*Mid its cedars, dark and still, 
Where ghosts come back at midnight hour 
And the midday sun falls chill. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the wild light over the sea, 
And ships coming pine to the town! 
And solemn the gray church spire 
(I see it, looking down!) 
With its weather-vane tipped with fire, 
As the sun sets over the town. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the golden light on the sea, 
And ships going out from the town! 
There's a grave by the old church door 
That changed all the world one day; 
Can it be the mist from the moor 
Creeps up as I look that way? 
But the wind on the hil! for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
Though the light is sad on the sea, 
And the ships go out from the town! 


I should like to die on the bill 
Some day as the sun goes down, 
And the wind, blowing strong and chill, 
Drives out the ships from the town. 
Yes! the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mists may lie below; 
There’s a glad light over the sea, 
And,a secret for me to know! 
— — +r 


For the Woman's Journal. 
TAKE YOUR OHOICE. 


BY MRS. A. M. M. PAYNE. 


Uncle Hiram had come all the way from 
St. Louis to visit. us, and after five years’ 
absence he seemed to enjoy all the little 
incidents and the big happenings of our 
daily life. He was, however, almost over- 
whelmed when he found that Ruth and I 
were both staunch advocates of suffrage 
for women. He could not seem to get over 
his astonishment and amusement, and tilt- 
ing his chair back until I feared for his fate, 
he laughed long and heartily. 

“It’s such a pack of nonsense, girls,” he 
said. **No woman is fit to vote. Keep to 
your needles. What do you know about 
our politics or those of any other nation? 
Suppose some one were to ask you about 
the ‘Silver Bill,’ what could you say?” 

“We only claim as much intelligence as 
the average voter,” said Ruth, quietly. 

‘‘Humbug!”’ replied Uncle Hiram, ‘‘you 
only look at your own friends; but think 
of the masses of fashion-plate women. 
What kind of voters would they make?” 

“Very poor, 1 grant you,” said I, ‘but 
quite ona par with some men who have 
obtained political distinction.” 

“Ill make a bargain with you, girls,” 
said Uncle Hiram, leaving his chair, and 
walking up and down excitedly. 


‘ 


“T will | 


ask three wonfen—to be selected by me, 
mind—some question involving an opinion 
politically, and you shall ask three men 
the same. I will put my questions to-day, 
in your presence, and you shal! put yours 
to-morrow, in my presence, and if the men 
don't come out ahead, I'll give you—a new 
dress? of course not! you would not ap- 
preciate it under the circumstances. An 
oyster supper? Ah! no, you are above 
such things. I have it! A copy of Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations.’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

We agreed, of course, and outwardly, at 
least, were most joyous, but we waited 
with quaking hearts for Uncle Hiram’s 
first victim. 

It proved to be dainty little Sadie Fel- 
lows, a pretty butterfly who had been 
throwing her merry glances right and left 
among the young men all summer. She 

same and sat down on the east porch, 
where we were all gathered after dinner. 
She was introduced to Uncle Hiram, who 
asked her one or two simple questions 
about the flowers she carried, and so on, 
and then went on reading a periodical 
which he held. Suddenly he dropped it, 
and turning to her, said: **Miss Fellows, 
what do you think of the great question 
of Chinese immigration?” 

She looked at him with her pretty inno- 
cent eyes wide open. 

“1? she asked. ‘You are mistaken, | 
think. I don’t know anything about it.” 

“But you are interested, of course,” 
went on Uncle Hiram, ‘tand you mean to 
vote when you have the suffrage.” 

“Oh! I don’t know, sir. I don’t think I 
should know how. Papaand brother Will 
attend to all that. You must think me 
much wiser than I am,” said the silly little 
goose. 

That was what I called her in my heart 
when Uncle Hiram looked so triumphant. 
But I had to forget the whole presently, 
for Aunt Doreas and her four children 
arrived from Middletown, to see Uncle 
Hiram, and alas! to stay to tea. So my 
hands were filled for awhile, but finally I 
came out on the porch again, to find my 
guest and Uncle Hiram talking pleasantly, 
and the little cousins playing near by. 

With just a glance at me, Uncle Hiram 
said, **By the way, Doreas, what do you 
think of the President's policy ?” 

**Land sake, Hiram, what time have I to 
attend to the policy of the President or 
anybody else? My hands are just clean 
full with them children—Johnny, get off 
that grass!—I never read the papers, and 
it’s as much as I do to know there is a 
President.” 

“Then you should know,” I exclaimed 
fiercely; whereupon Uncle Hiram leaned 
back his chair with another ‘tla! ha! ha!” 

His last victim came after sunset, in the 
shape of Miss Elvira Thompson, a maiden 
lady who lived in a small way on a small 
income, and occupied a cottage near us. 
She wanted “just a grain of tea,” and 
while mother went to get it, she sat down 
timidly in one corner of the room and lis- 
tened to the conversation. She had known 
Uncle Hiram since they went together to 
the old stone schoolhouse on the hill, and 
now, as was her way, she was full of 
silent interest in all his accounts of the 
great world of which she knew so little. 
At length, when there was a pause in the 
talk, Uncle Hiram turned to the quiet lis- 
tener. ‘‘Well, Elvira,” said he, “I under- 
stand that all the women around here want 
to vote. How is it with you?” 

I'wo little bright spots came to the faded 
cheeks, and her hands toyed nervously 
with the handle of her basket. 

“T don’t know as we'll get the chance, 
she said in her timid way, ‘“*but I'll vote if 
we do.” 

‘Going to reconstruct everything, are 
you, Elvira?” said Uncle Hiram. 

‘No, Hiram,” she replied, and her voice 
was firmer now; ‘but you know father 
filled a drunkard’s grave, and brother Ben 
is following in his steps. Perhaps if we 
women had a voice, things might in time 
be different, and fewer people left alone in 
in the fight.” 

Miss Elvira got one of Ruth's fresh 
mince turnovers in her basket with the 
‘‘orain of tea,” and a cordial invitation to 
‘*come in any time.” 

The subject was not mentioned again 
that night, and it was well on in the morn- 
ing before my first chance came to ‘‘inter- 
view” a voter. A bag of flour came from 
the mill, and as Jim Donnelly bore it into 
the back hall on his shoulder, and after he 
had deposited it, sat down to rest a 
moment, I put my question. 

“Well, Jim, next week is the county 
election. Are you going to vote?” 

‘Sure it’s meself would bea poor Amer- 
ican if I didn’t,” he replied; and Uncle 
Hiram, from his seat on the porch, turned 
around to listen. 

‘*Whom will you vote for, Jim?” [ asked. 

“They are all gintlemen together, ma’am. 
I axes the boss for a ticket, and he gives it 
to me, and says, ‘There, Jim, vote this 


” 





one, and here’s a day’s holiday, and wages 
just as if you worked.’ A man must vote 
under them there circumstances, miss.” 


I was very good-natured, and asked 
| Uncle Hiram if he wanted to ride down to 
the postoftice; for | saw he was rather 
crest-fallen, and thought a ride might re- 
vive him a little. It was a beautiful day, 
and the country, with its first touch of 
| autumn color, was well worth seeing. As 
| we alighted at the postoflice door, young 
Arthur Dwight came to assist me, and as I 
stopped a moment to find a parcel which 
had fallen in the bottom of the carriage, I 
said to him: 

“Well, Arthur, you are going to vote 


“Oh, I don’t know, Miss Helen,” he said. 
“T have an engagement for a lawn-tennis 


next week, I hope.” 








picnic, and you know the voting business 
is sostupid. ‘The governor votes, don’t you 
know, and that’s quite enough for the fam- 
ily.” 

‘*A poor look-out for the future of the 
country,” said Uncle Hiram, with a growl 
which did not get out of his voice for 
some time. 

I took him all around by the beach road 
on the way home, to make up for this un- 
pleasant discomfiture, and tried my best 
not to show what I felt. 

Captain Job Williams was waiting for 
him when we got home, and the two old 
Triends sat and growled in common sym- 
pathy fora long time I heard the sub- 
dued thunder as far off as the kitchen, and 
longed to listen to the talk. But the fates 
forbade, and the light biscuit and delicious 
custard which Captain Williams had for 
supper were the result of my self-denial. 

‘*Are you interested in the county elec- 
tion, captain?’ [ asked, as I helped him to 
a third saucer of custard, 

“Of course I am,” he returned, with a 
withering look at me. 

“I felt sure you would be,” I returned 
blandly. ‘*What do you think of the 
(Jueen’s new Cabinet?” 

“The what?” He lowered his bushy 
eyebrows and looked at me from under 
them as if I had said something terrible. 
‘The Queen’s Cabinet, is it? We've got 
enough to do to look after our own gov- 
ernment without paying attention to the 
Queen. I vote the old straight ticket I 
voted forty years ago, but when a girl—a 
girl, lrepeat—asks me if I know some- 
thing about the politics of the other side 
of the world, as if it was my business to 
know, I think it is time somebody or some- 
thing was overhauled.” 

Did we get the “‘Wealth of Natiors”? 
What do you think? Did we deserve it? 
There are the questions and answers, and 


tuth and I make our bows, and say, 
Take your choice! 
Cincinnati, O. 
- coe -_— 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


From the French of G. Valbert. 
ORGIANNE E. WATSON. 


Amélie de Lasaulx, born at Coblentz, in 
1815, was the daughter of an architect, 
who “left his children to grow up as God 
pleased, like the wild flowers.” Amélie, 
who was the younger of two daughters, 
was a bright, laughing, frolicsome child, 
always good-humored, and the darling of 
the household, though her venturesome 
pranks acquired for her the name of the 
little savage. She had very black eyes, 
and on one occasion, having burst into 
tears at some reproof from an intimate 
friend of the family, he said to her: **Go 
wash your tearful eyes.” When she re- 
turned, he said, ‘Have you indeed washed 
them? They do not show it; they are still 
just as black as mine.” 

The home-life was free and yet not alto- 
gether happy, from the peculiar temper of 
both parents, but Amélie had a second 
home in the family of an uncle, a man of 
some eminence, at whose house she met 
people of culture and distinction, artists 
and musicians, and was surrounded by all 
that could develop and gratify her natural- 
ly keen and artistic mind. Her first serious 
trouble was caused by her unwillingness 
to marry merely fora home. She was re- 
proached with being proud. 

*‘Lam not proud,” she replied. ‘I know 
some one whose boots I would be delighted 
to black if he asked me to do it.” 

At last she accepted a young physician, 
but, finding she had made a mistake, in- 
sisted upon breaking the engagement. A 
serious illness followed, and on her re- 
covery she made a visit to her brother at 
Wartzburg. ‘There, for the first time, she 
saw the sick carried into a hospital near 
by, and she declared that ‘it seemed im- 
possible to keep her hands off them.” She 
hesitated about entering a sisterhood, on 
account of her father, but “ther vocation 
haunted her every day like a temptation,” 
and, after some time, she took the prelim- 
inary steps, entering the order of the Sis- 
ters of St. Charles Borromeo, at Nancy, 
and on the completion of her novitiate 
taking the vows under the name of Sister 
Augustine. She was seven years at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and then went to Bonn as Mother 
Superior of the Hospital of St. Jobn, where 
she spent twenty years. 

The order which she had entered, on ac- 


| count of the duties of 





25, 





1886. 





its members as 
nurses, had originally a very simple ritual, 
and Sister Augustine had too lofty a 
spiritual nature to take any satisfaction in 
the small idolatries, foolish practices and 
mental degradations which, in so much of 
modern Romanism, take the place of in- 
ward spiritual experience. Besides, she 
used to say, the ‘-bleeding hearts crucified 
her sense of the beautiful.” It was with 
inward rebellion that she saw from year to 
year the rules of her order hampered by 
sickening and puerile observances. ‘lo 
correct this she was sent to Nancy, to 
make what is called a retreat, but her aver- 
sion to modern miracles and relics was in- 
creased, and without attempting to escape 
from the vows she had taken, she gave 
herself up with passionate sincerity and 
energy to her hospital work, in which she 
found consolation. In this work her love 
of system, her clearness of thought and 
speech, her deftness, and her singular 
power of controlling others, as well as her 
talent for consolation, found scope. She 
learned to assist in surgery, directed the 
pharmacy, invented diversions for the pa- 
tients, and often watched with them. She 
did not require of her novices passive obe- 
dience, but treated them as persons, and 
not as things. The only rule she enforced 
was that every one should faithfully per- 
form the task assigned her. 

During the Prussian war of 1864—66, 
she worked in the field hospitals. In this 
work she contracted the disease of which 
she died. In the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 she could not take the field, but she 
had 500 beds for the wounded put up in the 
hospital of St. John, and visited the wards 
constantly, treating the French prisoners 
with such special tenderness that some of 
her German compatriots were actually 
jealous of the care bestowed on their ene- 
mies. 

She was a saint of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her saintliness was not allowed 
to rob her of her common-sense. She 
mounted guard over it, believing it the gift 
of God. In his visitations, the priest ap- 
pointed by the order came one day to 
Bonn. He related ostentatiously the mira- 
cles that had been performed at other 
houses, und, notebook in hand, asked Sis- 
ter Augustine to furnish him with some 
that had happened at St. John. Great was 
his amazement when she told him that 
nothing miraculous happened at St. John, 
and thereafter her house was not regarded 
as having the ‘‘odor of sanctity,” though 
she was careful not to tell him that she felt 
like weeping when they talked to her of 
the water of Lourdes and the miracle of 
La Salette. 

Neither was her saintliness.of the lugu- 
brious type. Notwithstanding her griefs, 
her failures, her disappointments, in the 
struggles of a soul hungering for perfec- 
tion, she preserved her cheerfulness, and 
even to the last kept the ringing laugh 
of her childhood. Once, while engaged 
in the hospitals at Hradek, in passing 
threugh the woods, forgetting her age, her 
nun's dress, as well as all the horrors she 
had witnessed, she was so full of delight 
froin the solitude of the forest that she be- 
gan jumping over the stones along the 
pathway, putting both feet together as 
children do, till she was startled by a shout 
of amusement from some soldiers diverted 
at the spectacle of the merriment of a 
réligieuse. Everything beautiful in art and 
nature was dear to her, especially flowers. 
The .spring-time was to her an image of 
the eternal spring which the winds of the 
north would never rob of their verdure. 
The real or pretended devotion which 
turned from nature annoyed her, and she 
good-humoredly rebuked it. One day, on 
the banks of the Rhine, she said toa lay 
sister: ‘My sister, my sister, don’t keep 
your nose buried in your breviary. You 
will not have this beauty to look at every 
day.” No asceticism chilled her affections. 
One day, after listening to asermon on the 
necessity of relinquishing love for men in 
order to love God properly, she wrote in 
her journal: “My Lord, if that is the road 
in which thou must be looked for, I shall 
never find thee.” 

Her religious tolerance was wide enough 
to embrace even the intolerant. Though 
she did not incline to the Jesuits, she did 
not oppose such of her sisterhood as wish- 
ed to place themselves under their direc- 
tion. Her liberality, however, brought 
her into disgrace with them. During the 
Austro-Prussian war, in one of the field 
hospitals, she had assisted a Lutheran pas- 
tor to administer the eucharist, and as she 
was doing so, a priest coming in stopped 
shortin utter consternation. Sister Augus- 
tine defended herself in these words: 
“There is only one thing greater than our 
own heart; it is God in His light and glory. 
But the heart of man can hold the world. 
The heart of a Sister of Charity ought to 
be open to all; her love should have bless- 
ings even for infidels. The arms of the 

tedeemer upon the cross embraced eterni- 
ty; the pity of His followers should reach 
the past, the present, and the future.” 

But the order was to have its revenge. 





Se 
Sister Augustine agreed with Gratry ang 
Montalembert and Déllinger, and not with 
the majority of the Vatican Council, She 
would not subscribe to the infallibility of 
the Pope as defined by its decrees, ‘She 
promised, however, to keep silent on the 
subject, except to her personal friends 
She foresaw, however, that this would 
not long satisfy the victorious party. She 
was right; they removed her from her po- 
sition as superior of St. John, and rele. 
gated her to the infirmary of Vallendar, 
belonging to the order, with the Superior 
of which she was acquainted. She wag 
treated as excommunicate, but found a 
priest who administered the sacrament to 
her secretly. 

Assailed on all sides, visited by priests, 
laymen, Jesuits, friends, relatives, strap. 
gers, her firmness was untouched, in Spite 
of all that could be set at work to move 
her. ‘To entreaties they joined threats, 
She wept, but she ‘answered, ‘The canon- 
ized popes were not regarded as infallible, 
and [| turn to them.” And she added, 
‘Only the old God lives still.” 

The end was coming, but she feared 
some pretended recantation would be 
sought from her, and on this account gave 
up the use of morphia, though it alone a). 
leviated her great suffering. Perceiving 
the annoyance which her presence gave to 
the superior of Valendar, **My good Hed. 
wig,” she said one day, “‘it is, of course, 
distressing to you to have an excommuni- 
sate in your house, and to superintend her 
burial. Do not give yourself any trouble 
about it. You will put me in a coffin; 
then the boatman will take me to the other 
side of the Rhine. Here is the money ep- 
closed in this envelope. My father, my 
mother, my brother, are buried there, 
Some one will be found to put me beside 
them.” In -her journal, she exclaimed, 
“Are they so forsaken of God that they be- 
lieve one will be damned for not believing 
the infallibility of the Pope?” On the 28th 
of January, 1872, she passed away, ex- 
claiming, ‘*Lord Jesus, I live in thee; I die 
in thee.” 

After her death, her body was stripped 
of the robe of her order, to show that the 
community rejected her as an unworthy 
member. ‘They were so eager to rid them- 
selves of the body, that, without waiting 
for the hour agreed upon, it was hastily 
sent across the river destitute of any escort 
but that of the boatmen, who brought their 
boat to shore in front of a tavern to which 
they hastened. When the Princess de 
Wied, the faithful friend of Sister Augus- 
tine, arrived, some children were playing 
around the coffin. It was carried into the 
waiting-room of the tavern in the midst of 
beer-mugs and withered garlands, the 
wretched remains of a recent ball. On 
the arrival of the train from Bonn bringing 
some friends and a few of the domestics 
of the hospital of St. John, whom it had 
been impossible to hinder from going with 
the mother, the remains were laid in the 
earth; flowers were scattered over them: 
a few prayers were said; and the last re- 
pose fell softly upon the casket which the 
church had cursed. 

The impious or imbecile hands which 
stripped a saintly woman of the robe 
which she had honored, did a work which 
falsified their aim. The politicians and 
schemers who, after controlling the Vati- 
can Council, crushed down all resistance 
and imposed a new dogma upon the clergy 
and the convents, did not anticipate the 
consequences of their triumph. They did 
not foresee that ultramontane intolerance 
would throw the game into the hands of 
radical intolerance. 

Some of those who read the life of Sister 
Augustine will once more admire a memo- 
rable example of the divine virtues which 
the Catholic faith ean produce in a noble 
soul. Others, considering that she mani- 
fested the utmost obedience except that of 
the intelligence, may, perhaps, conclude 
that there is in all great souls a leaven of 
secret heresy ; they have a certain loftiness 
which men cannot bring down; they will 
surrender their sword only to God. Others 
still will think that it is in religion as in 
some rivers, which, as soon as they reach 
the valley, are muddy, and that to drink 
pure water it is necessary to do as the su- 
perior of St. John did, climb the mountain 
to where the spring leaps from the cleft of 
the rock, trickling through the mosses 
amid the silence of the forest. 


As to doubters and sceptics, all that they 
will remember is this, that the church has 
sought to blast with its anathemas virtues 
surpassing all ordinary human nature, that 
she has refused to bless the dust where 4 
noble being, whose vocation haunted her 
all her life as a temptation, came to sleep 
her last sleep, and they will feel confirmed 
in their doubts and their unbelief. The 
more serious will repeat in their way the 
saying of Schiller, “If I am asked why I 
do not profess any religion, I answer it is 
because of religion itself.” 

Thus far M. Valbert. To us the strug- 
gle of this ‘saint of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” suggests the reflection that an order 
opposed to the activity of the intelligence 
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must be directed by principles wholly at 
yariance with a society such as ours, whose 
very existence depends upon the highest 
development‘and freest action of the intel- 
ligence in respect to every question it is 
called upon to consider. 


> 








WIFE-BEATING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 
tion publishes an interesting paper by Mr. 
pobert Adams, Jr., on ““Wife-Beating as a 
Crime in its Relation to Taxation.” Mr, 
adams was a member, in 1885, of the 
pennsylvania Legislature. At the request 
of one of his constituents, he introduced a 
pill to provide corporal punishment for all 
«male persons convicted of wilfully beat- 
ing their wives.” ‘The bill was defeated 
in the Senate, twenty-six to sixteen. ‘The 
senator who thus introduced the bill did so 
by “request,”’ and was not himself in favor 
of it at first; but a study of the subject 
converted him, and in the paper above 
named, he presents some reasons in favor 
of the measure. It appears, by a quota- 
tion from Darwin, that, ‘*with the excep- 
tion of the seal, man is the only animal in 
creation which maltreats its mate or any 
female of its own kind.” English statistics 
are quoted as showing in the three years 
1874—1876 an average of over 2,000 aggra- 
vated assaults per year made by husbands 
on their wives. In Pennsylvania, for the 
year 1885, there were 525 complaints by 
wives against their husbands for ‘*brutal 
beatings; 337 of these complaints were 
endorsed by the grand jury, and 211 of the 
husbands were convicted and sentenced 
“for terms averaging three months each, 
thus depriving their families of necessary 
support.” This statement gives only a 
part of the actual cases: ‘Hundreds of 
minor cases appear before the justices of 
the peace, or are settled before trial.” 
“Many more wives are abused who will 
not make a complaint.’”” Most of the hus- 


bands complained of were foreigners, and | 


were “under the influence of liquor.” ‘The 
author insists successfully, we should 
think, that such a law would not necessa- 
rily be unconstitutional as authorizing ¢ 
“eruel and unusual punishment,” or rather 
“a cruel punishment,” which is the phrase 
of the Pennsylvania Constitution. The ex- 
perience of Maryland is referred to, where 
alaw of this sort was passed in 1883, ‘‘and 
the District Attorney of Baltimore in- 
formed the writer that after the first con- 
viction the crime ceased as if by magic in 
that State.” ‘The author does not discuss 
the subject from the point of view that 
flogging is a form of punishment which 
brutalizes the offices of the law and all 
who take a partinit. But if the experience 








of Maryland may be relied upon, that ob- | 


jection is mainly answered.— Nation. 
—— +o — 
THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


A good deal has been said concerning 
this marking system, yet housekeepers are 
lax in their observance of it. ‘Too much 
can hardly be said of its helpfulness to- 
ward keeping a house and its contents in 
order. 

Mark plainly all the sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, napkins, table-cloths, and white 
counterpanes in your establishment. In 
the country this may not seem so essential 
as in the city, but it will be found a saving 
in the end anywhere. Somehow, things 
do disappear faster when they are not 
marked. There is no need of accusing 
people of dishonesty in order to account 
for this. ‘There are many ways in which 
articles may be ‘‘mistaken”’ for one’s own. 

Mark all your own personal wardrobe 
which has to be washed. If this were in- 
variably done, a great deal of property 
would be saved, and a great deal of trouble 
would be spared. For the sake of saving 
trouble to others, if for no other reason, 
all of one’s handkerchiefs, collars, and un- 
derelothing should be plainly and per- 
manently marked. A bottle of indelible 
ink is cheap, a clean pen still cheaper, and 
a bright, sunny day, or a hot flat-iron, will 
complete the business. Always keep on 
hand a stick of linen tape, written over its 
whole length with your name, or the names 
of your family, ready to be cut off and 
sewed on to stockings and such other arti- 
cles as do not afford a good surface on 
which to mark. 

Then there are the paper patterns, of 
which every mother has a store. On the 
Outside of each, as it is tied up, the name 
of the pattern should be plainly written. 
There are the rulls of pieces, which may 
contain a good deal not apparent from the 
outside. All these hidden mysteries should 
be indicated. The winter things, which 
are wrapped up and put away for summer, 
and the summer things, which are wrapped 
up and put away for winter, should all be 
in labelled packages, and every packing- 
trunk should have on its lid a complete list 
of its contents. 

Then are the bottles marked, and the 
boxes of powders and pills? Are the 
boxes of letters methodically assorted, and 
their contents easily ascertainable? Are 
the canned fruits and jellies and preserves 
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all plainly labelled? Are the little pack- 
ages of seeds distinctly marked? Take re- 
ceipts for money paid and keep accounts. 
I know a delightful family in which this 
system flourishes in full force. The father 
is a man who has served his State in many 
public offices with honor; the mother is 
one of the most cultivated women in Amer- 
ica. Their six children are bright, amiable, 
and energetic. There is not a washable 
garment or household article in their home 
which is not distinctly marked; nor a bot- 
tle, nor jar, nor tumbler, nor package. 
The house is beautifully kept throughout 
—a strict observance of the marking sys- 
tem leads to this result; yet no one ever 
hears the mistress talking of her domestic 
affairs. It is seldom that she even alludes 
to her household machinery. She reads 
nearly all the good literature “‘going,” and 
her conversation is enjoyed alike by culti- 
vated men and intellectual women. 

‘*And how does she ever get time to ac- 
complish so much?’ 

Because she manages her house by 
means of “the marking system.”—Kate 
Upson Clark, in the Congregationalist. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


-atents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Sept. 7, 1886, as 
follows: 

Clara M. Kimball, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Composition for Medicating Bed-quilts. 

Carrie A. Munro, Olive Branch, Ohio, 
Vapor-bath. 

Emma J. Lawrence, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Design for Rug. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE FAIRIES’ FROLIC. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 





“We've nothing more to paint, mamma! 
We've nothing more to paint!” 

One bright September morning, 
The fairies made complaint. 

“The woods are green, the rocks are gray, 
The sky is fresh and blue. 

We've nothing more to paint, mamma, 


ms 


We've nothing more to do! 


The eyes of Mother Nature 
Were sad and full of dreams; 
Mixed with her dusky tresses, 
The silver lay in gleams. 
Within a sunny hollow, 
On soft and fragrant grass, 
She sat, with idle fingers, 
And watched the hours pass. 


But when the little fairies 
Came flocking to her feet, 
She smiled in tender pity, 

And said, in accents sweet: 
“Why should I check you longer? 
Soon come the frost and rime: 

A few short hours are left us, 
This is the fairies’ time. 
“A few short hours of sunshine 
Before the ice-king’s breath 
Will chill our leafy woodlands 
‘To stern and silent death. 
All spring you’ve done my bidding, 
And, through the summer hours, 
With rose and azure colors 
Decked out my bridal flowers. 


“I need you now no longer, 
Your mother’s work is done; 
The summer’s toil is over, 
Go, frolic in the sun! 
Dance, play, and take your pastime, 
On meadow, grove, and hill: 
Thia is the fairies’ hour, 
Go, revel as you will!” 


Then, oh, the silver laughter! 
And, oh, the twinkling feet! 
They kissed their mother’s tresses, 
They kissed her eyelids sweet. 
Then tripped a fairy measure, 
The merry little crew, 
And, spreading wings of azure, 
Swift fled as morning dew. 


‘*The world is all too solemn, 
The world is all too green; 
Let’s paint it with such colors 

As never yet were seen, 
Now that mamma is napping!” 
The little fairies said. 
“Let’s paint the elm-trees yellow, 
And paint the maples red, 


“And paint the oak dark crimson, 

Dye golden brown the brake, 
The moose a dusky purple, 

The woodbine scarlet make! 
The world is all too sombre, 

The world is all too green: 
Let's paint it in such colors 

As never yet were seen!” 
And when, in crisp October, 

Their mother, in amaze, 
Aroused and gazed about her, 

The world was all ablaze,— 
Gold, scarlet, russet, purple, 

Beneath the arching blue. 
This was the fairies’ pastime, 

The roguish little crew! 

—Christian Register. 
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EDNA AND THE WASP. 





Little Edna Hayes is so fond of animals, 
birds, and insects, that her father often 
calls her his little naturalist. 

While her playmates are busy with their 
dolls she can often be seen wandering alone 
in the garden or orchard, trying to find 
some new kind of insect to add to her 
store. She hasa place in one corner of 
the yard where she keeps her strange little 
pets, and there she makes little houses for 
them, and the oddest little beds, and does 
all she can to make them live. 

But there was one time when her love 





for these little creatures got her into 
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trouble. It was just at twilight. Edna 
was standing by the window when she 
saw something creeping along on the wire 
screen. She thought it must be a large 
fly, or perhaps a grasshopper trying to 
find his grassy nest, that he might go to 
sleep. 

**Poor little thing!" she said. ‘**You must 
have got lost. I will take you to my house 
in the yard and give vou a bed.” 

She reached up and took it in her little 
hand. Alas! what could be the matter? 
Such screaming and dancing about was 
really frightful. Mamma hurried to light 
the gas, the children came running in from 
their play, and papa hastened in from the 
yard to see what could be the cause of 
such an unusual noise. 

“He bit me! He bit me!” was all little 
Edna could say; and this she kept repeat- 
ing as she tossed her hand wildly about. 
On searching for it, the little creature was 
found on the floor near the window. It 
was & Wasp. 

Edna is still as fond of insects as ever, 
but she is more careful about taking them 
in her hands, unless she knows them to be 
such as are harmless.— Our Little Ones. 


MUMOROUS. 


Inquirer asks—What must I do to make 
my hands soft? Do nothing.—Boston Cour- 
ier. 

An elderly minister at a social party 
where the young people were dancing, be- 
ing asked if he danced, replied, **No, | am 
not educated on that end.” 


“What do you think of the doctrine of 
total depravity?” asked a clergyman of a 
pious but unsophisticated old lady. 
| think it’s a good enough doctrine,” she 
replied, ‘if people could only be got to live 
up to it.” 


Ethel—Papa, I am getting up a subscrip- 
tion to buy such a lovely dollar doll I saw 
in a window, yesterday. Papa—Well, my 
child, is your subscription nearly made up? 
Ethel—Oh, yes, papa! Almost. All I need 
from you is a bare ninety-eight cents.— 
Tid- Bits. 

A little girl asked her father one day to 
taste a most delicious apple. What re- 
mained was ruefully inspected a moment, 


when she asked: **Do you know, papa. | 


how [ can tell you are big without looking 
at you?” “I cannot say,” was the reply. 
**I can tell by the bite you took out of my 
apple,” was the crushing reply. 

A woman recently consulted a physician 
in regard to « strange hallucination. She 
said she was constantly dreaming of odd 
figures, and even in the day-time dazzling 
colors and funny combinations of patterns 
were floating before her eyes. The doctor 
told her that if she were a man, he would 
treat her for delirium-tremens, but being a 
woman, he should prohibit her making any 
more crazy-quilts.—Arkansas Ladies’ Jour- 
nal. 


At the Dinner-Table. 
you are very skilful. I will give you 
the honor of carving.” ‘*With pleasure, 
madam.” And immediately the doctor be- 
gins his task. He is very absent-minded, 
and when he has finally made a deep cut 
in the leg of mutton he stops, takes a roll 
of linen and some lint out of his pocket 
and carefully bandages the wound. ‘Then, 
after regarding it critically. he remarks 
with professional gravity, while the guests 
are stupefied with astonishment, ‘There, 
with rest and good cure there is nothing to 
fear.”— From the French. 


“Come, doctor, 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying | 


every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Tue Voicr or tHE PEopLE.—The people, as a 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 


who have used Hood's Sarsaparilla, fully justi- | 


fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. 


rilla has done for them. Read the abundant 
evidence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





JANESPYLES 






tm BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING«““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
faction. 


INGLY, and gives universal sati 

No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY FE labor-saving comp und, and 


always bears the above symbol,an nameof 
¥° JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





“Oh, | 


Indeed, these very claims are based | 
entirely on what the people say Hood’s Sarsapa- | 


| Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
| and for sale at cost at office WomMAN's 
| JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
| Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
| be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
| _Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 








Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


‘Combination Garments A Speily 


PY) We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Fiannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, Ml wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


' 









Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
| style in fine Silesia., Every lining tried on at our 
| rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 

free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The Instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..........+++ seeee ® 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ eovcecees TTTTT 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+...seceseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee...........+0++ eeveecccesecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dn. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ““Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it succeasfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Erringen, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORE 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks, Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 
For further particulars and circular, address 
CLEMENCE 8. LOZLER, M. D., Dean, 
_ 103 West 48th Si., New York; or, 
LOUISE GERRA .M. D., Secretary, 
140 West 41st St., New York, 


‘The Woman's Metical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. <A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
xzood board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to 5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for gir!s and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 11). 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information a bly to 

4L, M. D., DEAN, 











EMILY BLACKWE 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 
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THE GRAVE OF AN OUTLAW. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just made a visit to the birthplace 
and grave of the celebrated outlaw, Jesse 
James. The day was hot, but not unbear- 
ably so; the air was full of sweet scents 
and sounds; ripe fruit and dry leaves were 
falling upon the dry sward. We rode 
through fertile fields tinged with the tints 
of autumn, and crossed strips of wood- 
land touched with an untimely ripeness by 
the drouth. We passed handsome, com- 
fortable houses, surrounded by shrubbery 
and orchards, where the sod was piled 
with ripe fruit, and the trees were still 
loaded with a rich burden. The outlaw’s 
mother, Mrs. Samuels, and her husband 
occupy the old homestead to which she 
came forty years ago with her first young 
husband. The latter afterward went to 
California, and there died. Mrs. Samuels 
showed us the room and the identical cor- 
ner where her second son, who has since 
gained such evil notoriety, was born, and 
his grave, only a few paces from the front 
door. It is like a bed of flowers. Pots of 
aweet-scented, blossoming shrubs stand at 
the head and foot. The monument is hand- 
some, but simple. It records his age and 
name, but not the manner of his death. 
She dared not bury him elsewhere, and his 
grave has been watched day and night un- 
til last year, lest his body be stolen. Some 
fine old trees shade the spot. Vines clam- 
ber over the porch, and the fine yard, spa- 
clous enough to be called a lawn, is en- 
riched by some fine shrubs and roses, and 
many old-fashioned flowers. 

Mrs. Samuels is a lady of fine presence; 
her eyes are gray and hard; her face indi- 
cates great firmness, and is rather mascu- 
line in its outlines. ‘lo a friend she would 
prove faithful, I am sure. 1 do not think 
she would undertake anything, good or 
bad, without well counting the cost, and 
would stand firm afterward whatever the 
result. Toward an enemy or any who had 
offended her she would be ruthless. She 
spoke with much feeling of the persecu- 
tions she had endured, and waved her poor 
mutilated arm like a baton. During the war 
her husband, Mr. Samuels, was hanged 
four times, and was each time rescued by 
his friends in time to save his life. ‘*I have 
been dead four times, as dead as I shall 
ever be,” he told us. They told us, too, 
with flashing eyes, of the ill-treatment the 
two boys Frank and Jesse endured at the 
hands of Union soldiers and loyal neigh- 
bors before they became outlaws. After 
Frank, then only seventeen, joined the 
‘*bushwhackers,” Jesse, a slender boy of 
fifteen, was tied to a tree and brutally 
beaten to make him betray the where- 
abouts of his brother. After this he too 

joined the ‘“bushwhackers.” How the 
woman’s gray eyes flashed as she told 
how, in later years, a neighbor held to her 
heart a pistol and told her to tell him 
where her son was, or he would kill her! 

“T said, ‘You can kill me, but you can’t 
frighten me,’ she said. ** ‘You might kill 
me and bring me to life, and kill me again 
ten times over, if such a thing were possi- 
ble, and still | would not tell you where 
my boy is.’” 

Eleven years ago, a hand-grenade was 
thrown into the house through a window. 
Two faithful colored servants occupied the 
room together with the little son of one of 
them; none of these were hurt by the ex- 
plosion, but Mrs. Samuels’ hand was torn 
from the arm, and the limb itself terribly 
shattered, and her little boy was fatally in- 
jured and died the same night. We saw 
his picture—the picture of a sweet-faced. 
poetic child with noble brow and the sad 
eyes that children have who are to die 
young. 

I can not think it right or just—that mur- 
der of the innocent! It was just after the 
‘*Northfield murder,” and the public at the 
North, at least, were justly enraged with 
the James brothers as well as with the 
Younger boys, and they fancied that some 
at least of the outlaw band were in hiding at 
the old farmhouse. But such promiscuous 
slaughter is not justifiable. The old lady 
hates the North with a bitter hatred, but 
to us, though we were from the North, she 
was most kind. She told us many inter- 
esting stories of the war, and little anec- 
dotes of her sons that none but a mother 
would have remembered. One I especially 
remember related to the older son, and to 
the scar on his face, which has been so 
often referred to by his adorers as “that 
glorious sabre-mark’’—that scar won in 
combat, that mark of honor gained while 
he battled for his rights; but which, his 
mother says, ‘‘was got when he was a little 
boy by falling from an old-fashioned cider- 


press.” So fade away our choice illusions. 
H. F. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE IN PEABODY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore spoke on wom- 
an suffrage in Peabody, on the evening of 
Thursday, the 16th inst., under the aus- 
pices of the local Woman Suffrage Club. 

Although it was stormy, an audience of 
five hundred persons gathered in Peabody 
Institute Hall. Much interest was mani- 








fested as the speaker depicted the many 
benefits to women which had come from 
the agitation for their enfranchisement, 
and which demonstrated the correctness of 
the principle advanced, and gave assur- 
ance that great good to society in general 
must be the result of obtaining the fran- 
chise. 

The young ladies of the W. C. T. U., 
under the lead of Miss Cassino, the super- 
intendent of Flower Mission work, had 
beautifully decorated the stand and desk 
with flowers. Mr. Abelard E. Wells, prin- 
cipal of the Bowditch Grammar School, 
gracefully presided, and the ladies of the 
Club distributed a quantity of effective 
suffrage literature. 

This meeting, following the convention 
of last spring, has awakened a healthy 
interest in our cause that seems likely to 


increase. Mary O. STEVENS, 
President of Club. 
Peabody, Sept. 18, 1886. 





eee 
NEW TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In December next, the U. S. Senate will 
consider the new extradition treaty be- 
tween the United States and England, and 
will decide whether there shall be added 
to the seven crimes—murder, assault with 
intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, 
robbery, forgery, and the utterance of 
forged paper—which were enumerated in 
the treaty of 1842, these four: 1, mapn- 
slaughter; 2, burglary; 3, embezzlement 
or larceny of the value of fifty dollars 
and upward; 4, malicious injuries to prop- 
erty whereby the life of any person shall 
be endangered. 

Now, there is a crime so detestable, so 
clearly the outcome of an utterly depraved 
and vicious heart, that to place a man 
guilty of it ina list among mere embez- 
zlers, forgers, burglars, and thieves, is to 
elevate him to undeserved honor. Still, 
for the better protection of women from 
criminal assaults, we would wish to see 
the offence brought within the scope of our 
extradition laws with our next-door neigh- 
bor. 

Strange to say, that crime is not men- 
tioned in either treaty. A man who signs 
the name of another to a check cannot 
henceforth dwell in security in any Eng- 
lish-speaking nation. Our law can reach 
him and bring him to punishment. But if 
he has merely waylaid the gentle daugh- 
ter of another, and with cruel violence 
robbed her of her priceless honor, and 
made her opening life one long, unendura- 
ble shame, then he need only go to Cana- 
da to be safe from all fear of legal penal- 
ties. Our law can not bring a man to jus- 
tice who commits the crime of rape in our 
States, if he crosses the boundary line be- 
tween our country and Canida before he 
can be arrested; while, on the other hand, 
our shores furnish places of refuge for such 
criminals from the other side who, by 
flight, defeat the Canadian laws. 

Let us bring up this subject before the 
President and the Senate this winter. We 
may accomplish much by calling public 
attention to the present state of the law. 
There is nothing that so quickly and thor- 
oughly arouses women from their indiffer- 
ence concerning their “rights” as does a 
presentation of existing legislation (or 
lack of legislation) for the protection of 
woman's most precious interests. 

GEORGIA MARK. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Sept. 21, 1886. 
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LAUREL HALL INSTITUTE REVIVED. 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEPT. 9, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Laurel Hall Institute, a young ladies’ 
seminary, situated in a lovely spot near 
San Mateo, within easy reach of San Fran- 
cisco by rail, was founded in an early 
period of our State’s history, by Mrs. 
Buckmaster. Its graduates, numbering 
several hundred highly educated ladies, 
are to be found everywhere on the Pacific 
coast, ably filling positions of trust and 
honor as teachers, wives, and mothers. 
Some lead in society ; many are prominent 
in philanthropic and literary work. In 
time, however, misfortune and iil-health 
overtook the honored head of the Institute. 
She was obliged to seek treatment in the 
East ; the management passed into other 
and less careful hands, and after a year or 
two Laurel Hall, as an educational institu- 
tion, ceased to exist. 

Now, however, the lion-hearted woman 
has determined that her mortal eyes shall 
not close upon earth until they see her 
heart’s Jerusalem rebuilded. To this end 
she has called together the graduates, has 
drawn in such others as may be interested 
and useful, and has formed the Associa- 
tion whose objects are defined in the ac- 
companying excerpt. 

The wisdom of reopening the school on 
the basis (partly) of technical instruc- 
tion becomes more apparent when we con- 
sider the close vicinity of this institute 
to Senator Stanford's proposed university, 
which is to be a great training-school, open 
alike to young women and men, to fit them 
for the demands of practical life. The 














need of such education is strongly felt with 
us. The idle suciety class is very small in 
the West. Here nearly every girl is trained 
to do something for a living, equally with 
her brothers. ‘Thank God, then, that edu- 
cators are alive to the necessity of widen- 
Ing the choice of weapons, and of develop- 
ing the skill to wield them, with which the 
battle of life must be waged. 
GERTRUDE GALLAGHER. 
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HOW OUIDA AFFECTED THEM. 


DUBLIN, IND., SEPT. 14, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Away out here in Indiana we take and 
enjoy the North American Review. Enjoy, 
did I say? Yes, ina general way; but the 
paper on “Female Suffrage” afforded us 
anything but enjoyment. Amazement, sor- 
row, and vexation struggled together, and 
produced a sensation beyond expression. 
A young man of my acquaintance, a phy- 
sician, of fine intellect and noble nature, 
reading this article, looked up with an ex- 
asperated frown, and asked, “Are you 
sure a woman wrote this?” 

An intelligent teacher glanced at one 
sentence while making a short call, to 
inquire wonderingly, ‘Does this writer 
mean that Gladstone is a fool?” 

A commonplace old lady to whom I gave 
it, said: ‘And so this lady thinks a man, 
if he is ever so bad, is ever so much better 
than any woman who is ever so good!” 

Lastly, a lady of the greatest refinement, 
one from whose lips I had never heard an 
expression akin to slang, read it, drew a 
long breath, folded her hands gently in her 
lap, looked straight at me, and slowly and 
emphatically exclaimed, ‘‘What next!” 
Then, like Peck’s bad boy, I nearly ‘‘dide” 
of laughing. Mary Livermore’s answer 
may annihilate the author, but it will not 
come so near killing me as did this ex- 
clamation of my friend. 

LOUISE V. Boyb. 
— or - 
A VOICE FROM THE EPISCOPALIANS. 

The following is an editorial utterance 
of the Living Church. Episcopalians are 
generally regarded as a conservative de- 
nomination, slow to accept reforms; yet 
even among them, new ideas are gradu- 
ally making their way. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether wider statistics 
would bear out the view that drunkenness 
is more incurable in women than in men, 
and more incurable in married women than 
in unmarried ones. ‘The fact is curious, if 
it be a fact. 


“Certain facts in Rev. Mr. Horsley’s sta- 
tistics, collected while ten years connect- 
ed with the Clerkenwell House of Deten- 
tion, bear with startling force on the 
education of woman. He shows that 
when women take to drinking, they are 
more irreclaimable then men. ‘The crim- 
inality of married women was found to 
be greater than that of the unmarried. 
The first fact affords a strong justifica- 
tion, other than the considerations com- 
monly urged, of the hostility of temper- 
ance women to the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. Both the weakness and the hon- 
or of the sex, as the more helplessly be- 
set and hopelessly ruined by drunkenness, 
cannot but plead irresistibly with every 
woman who has not become hardened 
against her sex. Both facts show the ab- 
solute need of educating woman to a high- 
er sense of her own individual and inde- 
pendent worth and responsibijity. All 
that training and influence which lead her, 
out of love for admiration, passion for 
society, or anxiety for marriage, to look 
to and lean upon man as her only real 
self, tend to impair her firmness, her prin- 
ciple, her moral power, her only salvation. 
The last fact shows the imperative need 
of fortifying her against the weakening 
eflect upon her individual strength, and 
sense of personal responsibility, of the 
common notion of her entire dependence 
on the husband and subjection to him. If 
the wife’s individuality is of right, as some 
teach, absorbed by, and lost in, that of 
the husband, why is not also her self- 
relience, her principle, her responsibility ? 
Whether any one accepts this fully or not, 
there is here great room for earnest 
guestioning whether the common notions 
entertained of woman’s dependence and 
subjection, her nothingness without mar- 
irage and her extinguished individuality in 
it, are not causes of personal weakness 
that are the prelude to her destruction, 
whenever, under an of the adverse 
chances of life, she is thrown upon her 
own resources.” 
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KNIGHTS OF LABOR DEFENDED. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Will you yield a small portion of your 
valuable space to a refutation of the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which lately appeared 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL? 

“Knights of Labor are agitated over a 
reported attempt to assassinate Master 
Workman Powderly by the more radical 
members of a New York Assembly.” 

The Knights of Labor, being more or 
less a secret body, will be obliged to suffer 
the fate of all other secret bodies and have 
all sorts of absurd things laid to its charge. 
‘The Assembly indicated above has among 
its members a large number of women, 
quiet, modest, and hardworking, who have 
been surprised to see their orderly, respec- 
table, well-disciplined Assembly repre- 
sented as above. 





1886. 








The Knights of Labor are governed by 
a constitution and by-laws. Any Union 
seeking affiliation with them must pay re- 
spect to their rules and regulations, or. 
violating them, be cast out. Hence, acri- 
mony, fabrication, and slander. 

It is because the New York Assembly 
hinted at above has been scrupulously 
zealous in watching over the carrying out 
of the rules governing the Order that it 
has been attacked with calumny. 

JUSTITIA. 





se 
HOW LONG BEFORE WOMEN VOTE? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Lusk’s revised and enlarged edition 
of Politics and Politicians of Illinois,” 
a work which has struck a popular chord 
among the most intelligent readers, we 
find the following significant words as the 
conclusion of a chapter devoted to the 
achievements of women in the political and 
in the business world. They have a pecu- 
liar force, and should cause serious reflec- 
tion among those who oppose woman suf- 
frage: 

Itremains to be seen whether women 
who have mastered the arts and sciences, 
who fill the professions, who keep the 
cash accounts of the largest mercantile 
houses in our great cities, or the mother 
who moulds the character of the man, 
shall ever, in the minds of the statesmen 
of Illinois, know enough to know how to 
exercise the right of suffrage! Women 
and Chinamen are the only classes of man- 
kind in [llinois who are not allowed the 
privilege of the ballot. 

a 
BEHIND THE SCENES AT MACULLAR, 
PARKER & COMPANY'S, 





Every one of their 424 shop-girls has her 
station and rank, and the force is divided 
off into fitters, basters, stitchers, collar- 
makers, pocket-makers, edge-makers, but- 
ton-hole makers, press-women (for white 
vests only), inspectors, finishers, forward- 
ers, etc., etc..—each garment passing 
through some fourteen different hands be- 
fore it is pronounced ready for the sales- 
room. ‘This division and sub-division of la- 
bor makes the work comparatively easy and 
less perplexing, and no one is asked to go 
outside of the specialty for which she was 
trained. Any garment or part of a garment 
can be traced tothe person at work upon it 
in a moment. There are bookkeepers in 
every room, and they change the job to one 
and to another, as it approaches comple- 
tion. They never fail to account for every 
inch of cloth that comes from the cutters’ 
department. The services of thirty button- 
hole makers are now required, and at some 
seasons more are taken on fora few weeks. 





Miss M. F. Fisk’s new importation of Belge 
Gloves for driving, riding and travelling we 
highly recommend. 

‘THAT TIRED FEELING” from which you suf- 
fer so much, particularly in the morning, is en- 
tirely thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





FOR SALE ay, roche! invoicing about 


$1,500. Address I. M. Gi_Bert, Effingham, Lllinois. 


The Best Cheapest 





Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee gooas in thie 
line. The 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 
Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET 
BOSTON. 


“TELL YOUR WIFE ABOUT IT. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The best Home Magazine Published. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Hotyoke, Mass. 
N.Y. Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 
Good Housekeeping ts issued every other Saturday. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIOQ 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with 6mal| 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—pag, 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” — 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Or, 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, maijjea 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know}. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 
yj EST NEWTON ENGLISH ANDC 
ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Brotuers. 34h 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family achoo| 
for both sexes. reegeres for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'’L T 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-101 
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] RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application, 





Qwsetae COLLEGE, 

k SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School, 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and fyjj 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M.,, Preg't, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A full college course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, nore useum and Scientific Co}. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 








cation. 
COWLES “E™ STP Dartmouth Steet 


“ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY, 


Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Likt 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening, 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate. Appl y to or address as above. 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy. Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 


GENIUS IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW. 


By M. M. BALLOvu. 
Tools of Speech.” 











Author of * Edge- 


l vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou has for many years been 
known as one of the most industrious, 
accurate, and entertaining of American 
scholars. The present volume (his latest 
work) is a peculiarly interesting one, full 
of anecdotes and memorabilia which set 
forth the intimate inner lives of the world’s 
They have been 
gathered from the most recondite sources, 
and skilfully massed in attractive array, 
forming a great collection that is at once 


heroes and notables. 


valuable and in eresting. 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 


A new edition, 
uniform with 
Square 4to. 


By Lucretia P. HALE. 
revised and enlarged, 
‘Davy and the Goblin.” 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The continued popularity of these in- 
imitable stories has compelled the issue of 
this new and enlarged edition with new 
illustrations and type. ‘‘The Lady from 
Philadelphia,” ** Agamemnon,” ‘Solomon 
John,” and other characters of these 
stories have become household words in 
thousands of American households; and 
the publication of a worthy and comely 
edition of so delightful a classic will be 
hailed with joy by many old friends and 
new. 


MURAL PAINTING. 


By FREDERICK CROWNINSHIELD. 1 vol. 
With numerous diagrams 


and full-page illustrations. $3. 


square 8vo. 


This series of papers has excited great 


interest and attention in the American 
Architect, and in its present enlarged and 
amended form, with many new illustra- 


tions, is still more valuable. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACB- 
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